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~ oe is an abstract term. Today everybody is 
making Colonial furniture, but while we hew close 
to the lines in furniture, we are taking liberties with 

the auxiliaries. But that is not a 
Our Trend condition peculiar to this day of 
Towards Color — restlessness and abandon. The 

Queen Anne room was full of the 
atmosphere of East India, even Chippendale welcomed 
the Chinese touch. 

We are clinging close to the Colonial.in cabinet 
work but the background is undergoing a change. 

The Colonial styles were all of a quiet character. 
The furniture was simple. The walls were simple. 
The draperies were simple, but we find an urge for the 
introduction of some colorful notes through the house, 
a craving for some bright glimpse on the wall spaces 
or at the windows and the doorways, and it is the 
fabric men who are called upon to supply this ex- 
hilarating atmosphere. 

It may be the changing tastes, the predominence 
of the New Art. It may be simply the mind wearied 
by the monotony of quiet furnishings, but there is no 
doubt of the fact that the fabric people are supplying 








TasLe or CoNnTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


immense quantities of brocades, damasks, panelling or 
cretonne stuffs in brilliant effects that are a compro- 
mise, enabling one to continue the quietness of the 
furniture but enliven the setting. 

The theory that a house throughout should be 
done in one style is the theory of the architect. In 
practice, it is no more possible to furnish every room 
after one universal style than to dress all the members 
of the family alike. One will find that thé tastes of 
the various occupants will creep into the scheme of 
decoration and express themselves in various ways. 

And this expression today is almost universal for 
a more brilliant setting. The furniture may remain 
the same but the colors are being enlivened. Wall 
panels of beautiful textiles are introduced. As one 
decorator expressed it, we are jazzing up the old stuff, 
bringing it into a new spirit. 


Wes H. WaAtsH, executive secretary of the 

“American Hospital Association, who arranged for 

the annual convention of the Association in Atlantic 

City last month, is an enthusiastic be- 

Color in liever in the therapeutic value of soft- 
Hospitals toned colors on hospital walls. 

He believes every hospital in the 

United States should be redecorated with ‘cheerful 
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tones, soft grey, green or pink but never white. 

He believes that white beds should be done away 
with. 

He believes that we should make the rooms of a 
hospital as bouyant and cozy as possible, and install 
ventilating systems which would destroy the fumes of 
chloroform, ether and carbolic acid. 

In other words, he believes in all of- the things 
which we have advocated for years past. 

A hospital should be more than a mere efficiency 
organization. No matter how clever a doctor is, his 
personality has a great influence on the mood of the 
patient. So also with the sick room. It is an absurdity 
to everlastingly impress upon the sensitive nerves and 
mind of the patient that he is ensconced in a room for 
the seriously sick. 


ie interview with S. W. Reyburn in this issue hits 
upon many vital points but a western buyer points 
to still another influence which is positively pernicious. 

“You will admit,” he ob- 
served, “that I am a representa- 
tive upholstery buyer. I carry 
a large stock; I carry a fine stock 
and I am never influenced by job 
lots, clearance sales or any of the rest of it; I sell to 
the best class of people and cafry upholstery goods, 
draperies, some furniture, lighting fixtures, lamps and 
accessories, all of which help make the department 
attractive. But when I go up to the advertising man- 
ager and tell him that he has given me no advertising 
space for months, he says to me: 

“*What have you got to offer?’ 

“T reply that I can offer the finest stock in the 
state, well selected, high grade, the best. I go to 
Europe twice a year and see all there is, and I transfer 
my impressions to the people of this city. | 

“*That’s all right,’ says he, ‘but that’s nothing to 
advertise. When you’ve got something worth $1 that 
you can offer at 50c come up and talk it over with me.’ 

“And that’s the attitude of the advertising de- 
partment in my store and many another store. They 
don’t seem to think there is anything worth advertising 
but price and that then the only interesting advertising 
copy is mark-downs. And what’s worse, he is backed 
up by the men behind the guns. That is one of the 
disadvantages that I am up against.” 


A Pernicious 
Influence in the 
Department Store 


A RUG has appeared in New York, brought over by 
a Glasgow dealer and modestly estimated at a 
value of $1,000,000; it’s an antique Persian called 
“The Emperor’s Rug,” formerly the 
The Emperor’s property of the Emperor of Aus- 
Rug tria; but as the Emperor had a 
great many rugs, exactly which one 

is the million dollar rug, deponent sayeth not. 


We have some rather famous collections over here 
in America. Wilhelm Bode in his book “Antique Rugs 
from the Near East” translated and annotated by 
R. M. Riefstahl and published by E. Weyhe, refers to 
them but there is nothing in the million dollar class. 

Every great museum in Europe has its rug collec- 
tions. In America, there are many famous collections 
of B. Altman, Isaac D. Fletcher, Theodore Davis, 
Joseph Lees William, James Deering, James F. Bal- 
lard, J.-F. MaclIlhenny, E. H. Myers, Mrs. H. Pratt, 
Dr. Denman Ross and P. M. Sharples, but the only 
big prices we have ever heard of were the $45,000 rug 
in the Marquand sale, the $47,000 rug at the Yerkes 
sale and the two Ispahans sold last year for $70,000 
and $75,000. So far as private sales are concerned, 
we know of the sale of one rug which is supposed to 
have brought $125,000. 

One of the historic rugs of the world is the rug 
found in Italy by Baron Maurice Rothschild of Paris, 
and the history of its ownership is rather interesting. 
Away back in 1879, the Marchese Torrigiani of Flor- 
ence sold this rug to a dealer for $30 and the dealer sold 
it to Baron Rothschild for $6,000. Mr. Bode in his 
book believes the rug to be worth $200,000. 

Perhaps. 

Perhaps this Emperor’s Rug is worth a million. 
It is only a question of finding somebody with money 
who also thinks so. 


fbn final dissolution of Claflins, Inc. brings to a close, 
the career of a highly respected firm whose useful- 
ness has ended with the changing conditions of trade. 

And the dissolution stands out as a 
These Changing warning to some of the old-time up- 
Times holstery buyers who are still linger- 

ing in the antiquated paths unaware 
that “the world do move.” 

This is an age of specialization and in the sale of 
upholstery goods, it means much more than mere 
merchandising. In the old days when “Gov” Davis 
was a great power in Claflins, the carpet and upholstery 
buyers had to go to him because the mills sold only to 
the jobbers. 

Today, the retailer has access to the mills and to 
the importers. 

Of course, there is always a merchandise sale for 
upholstery stuffs at a price with no consideration for 
quality but there is also a greater and greater demand 
for quality stuff and service which goes far beyond 
the field of merchandising and into the realms of con- 
tract work and exclusive decorating. 

The same dry goods buyer who twenty-five years 
ago bought what was offered him, has a tremendous 
field of activity before him. Those who are wise know 
it. They are getting more than their share of the big 


(Continued on page 124) 
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SAMUEL W. REYBURN DISCUSSES BUYERS 


Views incorporated in the following are based upon an intimate interview with the 

President of Lord & Taylor, who also is President of The Associated Dry Goods 

Corporation composed of Lord & Taylor and James McCreery in New York, 

Stewart & Co. in Baltimore, Stewart Dry Goods Co. in Louisville, the Powers 

Mercantile Co. in Minneapolis, Hahne & Co. in Newark and J. N. Adam Co. and 
William Hengerer Co. in Buffalo. 


N enormous field for big business lies open before 

the upholstery department of the American dry 
goods stores, 

Occasionally the evidence presents itself in the 
tremendous contracts for decorative jobs which the 
live houses are doing. 

The activities are sporadic and there is many an 
upholstery buyer in this country who is failing to grasp 
many of his possibilities. 

They seem to fail to realize that the methods of 
doing business have materially changed during the past 
few years. 

Not so many years ago, the most of them were 
merely merchandise departments. 

: One of the biggest buyers in Chicago in those 
times used to go into the 
Philadelphia market with one 


in contact with the trade, they expect service and an 
intelligent comprehension of what they want. 

They are not interested in stock, merely because 
cheap. They want the stock that is right, that is appro- 
priate and the better class dry goods firms today, find- 
ing it difficult to get salesmen who can give this service, 
are searching for buyers who can qualify as construc- 
tive, educational and inspiring leaders. 

If he is not a trained decorator, he must have at 
least the esthetic sense of appreciation. The needs of 
the situation cannot be met by indifference or disdain 
or a promise of bargains. 

The petty dressmaker doesn’t sneer at Poiret, 
Jeanne Lanvin or Callot, but studies to emulate their 
effects. The cultured decorator represents the best stand- 
ards, and in the same way, if 
the upholstery buyer doesn’t 





thought in mind—jobs. 
Character, quality, dis- 


follow and study his stand- 
ards, he is bound to be lost 








position and distribution 
didn’t interest him. The ; 
price, that was all; for some- 
thing to cover a lounge or to 
hang up at the doorway. At © 
that time, most consumers 


had no idea of decorative |Sugf 











among the back numbers. 














= There are, of course, de- 


partments and department 
managers, who have built up 
© a successful and an exceed- 
ingly prosperous business 
without incorporating the 
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values and the buyer could 


The department store buyer of today must draw his 


decorative spirit in their 


show a profit on about any- customers not by promises of bargains but by service plans, but these represent a 


thing. similar to that offered by the decorators--The Editor. 


And there are buyers 
who today think they could follow this policy, price 
being the only thing in their minds, but they can’t. 

Consumers have more knowledge and more confi- 
dence and their ideas must be considered. As a result, 
these volume buyers and job buyers are rapidly becom- 
ing back numbers. 

The public knows more of the subject than they 
do. 

Thousands of schools throughout the country 
have been teaching decorative art. Some of them are 
giving courses in interior decoration. The museums 
are falling into line, the Chicago Museum, the Boston, 
Detroit, Baltimore, Pennsylvania, Cleveland and New 
York museums are showing the public, beautiful exam- 
ples of the English, Italian, French, Spanish and 
Colonial periods. 

Many magazines are published which appeal 
directly to women who study them and when they come 


fortunate few and they are 
exceedingly efficient in pro- 
viding the kind of merchandise the owner and shopper 
favors in carrying out their own decorative plans. 

. Years ago, beyond the memory of the present 
generation, tremendous sales of upholstery stuffs were 
made through the channels of conviviality. The seller 
entertained lavishly and the buyer who thought only of 
upholstery goods as a commercial purchase, was influ- 
enced solely by this social intercourse with the whole- 
saler. 

(I know of one case where $5,000 was charged up 
by a mill salesman for the entertainment expenses of 
one round trip. The most of it was for poker losses 
but as these losses were sustained through the enter- 
tainment of buyers, it was regarded by the traveling 
man as a legitimate expense. That sort of thing is not 
done today. Indeed, the more independent the buyer, 
the more dependable his stock—Tue EpiTor.) 

Mr. Reyburn is a great believer in co-operation. 
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Years ago, the buyer had to buy, manage and do about 
everything else in the department. He was so accus- 
tomed to doing it all that he actually resented the inter- 
polation of the merchandise man, a factor intended to 
relieve the buyer of some of his manifold duties. 

Today, the big stores go further in surrounding 
him with all kinds of co-operative assistance, so that 
his mind may be free for the purchasing end, with 
time to see everything, and to give cheerful considera- 
tion to all salesmen alike—fair field and no favor. His 
principals relieve him of all petty details. 

He doesn’t have to worry about credits, follow- 
up systems, special order systems, inquiry systems, ad- 
vertising or displays. He has even shoppers at his dis- 
posal. His firm relieve him of about everything but 
the selection of his stock, and if he doesn’t cover this 
field of activity properly, he simply encourages the 
competition of thousands of decorators who are crop- 
ping up all over the United States in response to this 
demand for intelligent service: These are conditions 
to which every buyer must adjust himself. 

His public, largely represented by women, are 
quick to appreciate beauty in home furnishings. 

They are not satisfied with simply a stock with an 
alluring price on it. 

They want to visualize combinations in fabrics. 

They are purchasing factors that cannot be ig- 
nored, and the fact that thousands of these women are 
actually clever enough to come out of the home circle 
and establish decorative shops of their own, ought to 
be evidence of their qualifications. 

Their taste is inborn. 

It begins with the child and her ribbons, and her 
penchant for dressing her doll. It is continually evi- 
denced in her love for ornamentation and the buyer 
that caters to this clientele must be alert along advanced 
lines of thought. 

Mr. Reyburn believes that the buyer should study 
closely the publications that relate to his line of work. 
He should think a little more of art and a little less of 
commercialism. This should be the guiding spirit in 
merchandising upholstery goods, if the firm is to show 
progress. 

He cannot aim too high for his standards. He is 
never likely to overshoot the mark. He is likely to 
fall short, but he must aim high if he is to get the 
business that is now perforce drifting in every town 
and every city to the decorator, because the decorator 
talks the language of the woman who knows. 

“Americans,” said Mr. Reyburn recently, “have 
more money and better taste today than ever they 
had. And they cannot be successfully served by those 
who prefer to guess and speculate rather than investi- 
gate, weigh the evidence and make thoughtful plans. 

“The trader with a fairly large investment and a 
permanent location, must make a profit if he is to 


remain in business. The ebb and flow of fashion or 
style is not a scheme of wise manufacturers and re- 
tailers. It is a spirit of change, well recognized in art, 
music, architecture and costume. No matter how 
beautiful it is, repetition grows monotonous, and the 
buyer who piles up his shelves with the things which 
are monotonously beautiful but which everybody is 
carrying, cannot get a commensurate profit because it 
is a price proposition with all hands in competition.” 

The methods of the dry goods stores are of the 
utmost aid to the buyer. They relieve him of so many 
burdens which usually the decorator has to carry alone, 
but no matter what the store or what the efficiency 
methods or what the capital, it is all lost if the buyer 
sticks to the theory that he is a merchant, nothing else! 

(I know of two cases which bear strongly upon 
this subject. There was a man in the china and glass 
business who had good taste. He knew nothing about 
dress silks but he was given full swing by a big manu- 
facturing firm to style their line and his success was 
phenomenal. In only a few years, he acquired such 
distinction that he was honored publicly by his firm, 
honored by the Architectural League, the Altman 
Foundation and the French Government. What was 
the secret of his success? He was untrammelled by 
conditions. He cut loose from the conventional lines 
of thought. He had no “friends” to sell him styles 
because he was new in the field, so he styled the line 
with a free mind. He had no “obligations” to handicap 
him, no interference—THE EpIrTor. ) 

I know the case of an upholstery buyer. He came 
fresh to the upholstery field and he had no old-time 
affiliations. He didn’t know one wholesaler from 
another, one mill from another. He had no friends 
to conciliate, no old-time cronies to consider; He gave 
consideration to everybody and he bought with an 
unprejudiced mind. He bought with salability the sole 
consideration. He carefully considered design, color 
and quality. . 

And as a result, he has been such a big success 
that all bf his predecessors have been snowed under 
by comparison. 

Now I have dwelt in both of these cases on the 
fact that these men had no “friends.” You will notice 
that I put “friends” in quotation ; a man is not a friend 
who loads up a buyer with unsuitable goods. 

Somebody once said that dirt was merely mis- 
placed matter. 

The dry goods store has tremendous possibilities. 
It has location, publicity, big audiences to talk to. If 
it is to secure its full share of the demands arising 
from the critical public taste which is sweeping this 
country along with the high waves of prosperity, it has 
got to inject into its departments, higher qualities of 
stock and salesmanship which comprehend a knowledge 


(Continued on page 135) 
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The ratio of increasing indebtedness on a budgetary income, bolstered by deferred payment borrowings and the relation 
of the practice to current business is indicated by the 4 year example shown above. 
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HAT we have particularly in mind in referring 

to loose credits, as one of the things that is wrong 
with business, is that condition of credit judgment, 
where the prospect or the desire for increased business 
over-rides ordinary conditions of caution. The granting 
of credit and the use of credit privileges is an integral 
element of all business life. We could no more return 
business back to a “cash in hand paid’’ system of 
business financing than we could depopulate these 
United States and turn 
‘them back to the condition 
they were in when Colum- 
bus first saw them. Neither 
business nor people can go 
back to former conditions 
that have been passed in 
the forward step of natural 
progress ; but it is the abuse 
of credit and not the use of 
credit that creates difficul- 
ties for business. 

We need not here con- 
sider definitely organized 
thievery, which operates in 
many different ways to ob- 
tain goods without the pay- 
ment of the full purchase 
price and to dispose of 
them in such a way that the 
real owner has no possi- 
bility of recovery. This 
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reasonable discharge. In the latter case, it is the judg- 
ment of the purchaser that slips, but in either event, 
the condition is the same and the result is a piling up 
of the burden of loss, which is carried in the overhead. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributors to a gen- 
eral condition of loose credits has been the so-called 
deferred payment plan or to use its more common 
name—instalment purchases. 

Beginning as a system of borrowing to accomplish 
some large purchase and of 
arranging repayment on the 
basis of future income, this 
plan suddenly, a year or 
two ago, blossomed out into 
a magic touch-stone for the 
acquisition of every desired 
luxury. Every possible 
need from the buying of a 
suit of clothes, an engage- 
ment ring, a radio, a piano, 
an automobile, a home, 
could be “arranged” on a 
deferred payment basis and 
the slogan “Use While You 
Pay,” with its dazzling ap- 
peal to satisfied pride, was 
the most convincing argu 
ment in bringing the future 
into the present. 

There are those who say 


According to a survey of the instalment purchases in New that the sudden expansion 


kind of loose credit opera- York and Chicago in the year 1925, the percentages of of the deferred payment 


tion is a well-known hazard 
to. all credit business and 
there is not the slightest 
doubt that losses in this way are a definite item of 
ordinary commercial overhead. 

_ To our mind, there are two kinds of correctable 
loose credits: first, the extension of wnjustified credit 
in the endeavor to expand business. Tm this instance, 
the caution of the seller fails to function: The other 
kind is exactly an opposite type—the use of unjustified 
credit and the assumption of ‘obligatiéns too great for a 


instalment business were as shown in the above chart. 1 A 
The shaded indicate the higher percentages which are, plan to cover every diversi- 
invariably, materials of quick depreciation. . 


fied need of family and in- 
dividual, was one of the 
worst influences against sound business that has ever 
come into being. On the contrary, there are others 
who believe that instalment selling is and has been 
of tremendous benefit in the development of maximum 
business. Statistics, which are always the recourse of 
the argumentative, are helpful in determining whether 
instalment selling has contributed to the growth of the 
loose credit evil. 
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The actual sales totals of 15 kinds of commodities, 
bought on partial payment plans in the year of 1925, 
were, according to an authoritative writer in “The 
Nation’s Business” about six-and-one-half billion dol- 
lars. The instalment debt, at any period, was probably 
three billions. 

According to another authority, 17% of the goods 
sold at retail are sold on time. If we put these two 
statements together, we discover that the total sales of 
the year 1925 must have amounted to between thirty- 


eight and forty billion dollars. It is a fair assumption 


that the people who bought this six-and-one-half billion 
dollars worth of material “on time” could not have paid 
for it on a cash basis. Thus we have a situation, which 
indicates that if denied the deferred payment privilege, 
the consumer would have had to reduce his purchasing 
by an amount of 17%, the manufacturers would have 
reduced their production to an equivalent extent and 
the amount paid in wages would be similarly reduced 
as well as the employment which this amount would 
pay for. So the fact seems to be pretty well established 
by these statistics that the instalment plan of selling 
has definitely helped the business of 1925. This, how- 
ever, is only half the story. 

. The people of the United States in expending 
forty billion dollars in the purchase of motor cars, 
furniture, fur coats, washing machines, refrigerators 
and a host of other commodities—both luxuries and 
necessities—bought six-and-one-half billion dollars’ 
worth that would be paid for out of future wages. 
Presuming that one-half of that, or for the sake of 
calculation, three billion dollars’ worth, of these pur- 
chases remained unpaid for at the end of 1925. It 
would mean that the income of 1926 would have to be 
stretched to take care of, not only its own needs but 
of the three billion dollars’ worth of “dead horse.” 

To put it another way. Let us suppose that the 
purchases of a family from income are normally 
$10,000 in a year. If, by reason, of dignified credit, 
the family can be persuaded to stretch the purchases 
an extra thousand dollars to be paid for out of next 
year’s income, business has been boosted that thousand 
dollars. Now, to maintain business at the same level 
in the following year, it will be necessary for this 
family to spend, not only its normal $10,000 plus the 
extra thousand on last year’s “dead horse” but another 
thousand to keep up the $11,000 pace. 

If the income remains stationary, the family is 
faced with either living on a reduced basis or of again 
borrowing from a future year. 

Business having, by the credit purchase plan, 
boosted itself 10%, faces a reduction the next year, 
caused by the liquidation of this credit purchase debt. 
To maintain the $11,000 level, established by the first 
year’s credit extension, it will be necessary to re-extend 
that thousand dollars’ worth of credit plus an addi- 


tional thousand and, until by some miracle of pros- 
perity, the income jumps to the height of this increas- 
ing debt, the instalment purchaser is apt to become 
more and more involved or business take ‘a violent 
slump. 

It might be argued that the increased business, 
brought about by the credit purchase plan creates the 
possibilities of sound financing by distributing in addi- 
tional wages the equivalent of the additional goods 
sold. It takes but a little thought to determine that the 
amount represented by the increased sales of goods, is 
never wholly distributed in increased wages. There 
must always remain a difference which represents the 
profits of the owners. 

In the light of this analysis of the credit purchase 
principle, one readily sees that this principle of busi- 
ness promotion has within itself the danger of promot- 
ing the practice of loose credits as well as the practice 
of loose purchasing. 

Now, supposing that a fair proportion of the in- 
creased business, represented by the credit purchase 
privilege, consists of materials that rapidly depreciate, 
then failure to keep up with instalment- payments re- 
sults in a serious shrinkage in the values of accounts, 
and this brings another consideration to view, which is 
the fact that credit purchase selling entails its own 
expenses and its own losses. 

The growth of the instalment system of selling 
has drawn into its circle many lines of business, who 
have neither the capital nor the experience to under- 
take an increasing burden of credit financing. To 
avoid the risk, as well as the burden of handling instal- 
ment accounts, these firms have turned to institutions, 
who make a business of instalment collecting. 

In some cases, after the first payment is made, the 
entire transaction is referred to an instalment collecting 
agency, who add their charges to the original bill and 
become responsible for the collection of the balance. 
If the original seller is willing to.share the account, 
there are collection agencies that will buy the account 
outright—thus relieving the merchant of both work 
and risk but adding to the overhead. 

The average reader of the daily press, who notes 
the amount of space occupied by advertisements of 
instalment furniture stores, and who observes also the 
increasing use of motor cars by families of moderate 
means, is not to be blamed if in his mind he figures 
that furniture and automobiles are the principal things 
represented in the six-and-one-half billion dollars, we 
have previously referred to. As a matter of fact, 


instalment buying is not responsible in any great degree 
for many of the increases that have occurred in certain 
lines of business. 
For instance, it has been popularly supposed that 
one of the greatest incentives of increase in the auto- 
(Continued on page 135) 
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Decorated by Philip Hiss and Collaborators. Sce text. on page 99. 
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Arranged by Wilson Hungate and Collaborators. See text on page 99. 
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AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBITION 


fea fifth annual exhibition of the Art-in-Trades 


Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York | 


is attracting wide attention. It will remain open until 
October 2th. 

It cavers a wide range of thought through the 
XVIII Century periods, the New Art of the Paris 
Expositian, and even later, the Art Americana based 
upon Indian tradition and 
expressed ynder the direc- 
tion of Wilson Hungate in 
what is galled the Twen- 
tieth Centyry Gallery. 

And it is a matter of 
history to note that this is 
the first example showing 
the possibilities of an Art 
Aboriginal, applied to a 
consistent and practical 
home interjor. Much credit 
is due to all who aided in 
its development. 

The New Art doubt- 
less prompted the thought 
of this room and inspired 
its creatars to hark back to 
the motifs indigenous to 
our soil. We have had the 
thought dominant with in- 
dividuals on more than one 
occasion, but we have never 
before had this co-opera- 
tion and collaboration 
which gaye the concrete re- 
sult of a completed room. 

The keynote 1s found 
in the tapestry commemora- 
tive of the early history of 
Newark, gwned by the Newark Museum Association 
and loaned to the Art-in-Trades Club. It is a beauti- 
ful pieeg of work, essentially a museum piece, 9 ft. 
8 in. hy 8 ft. 4 in., designed by Lorentz Kleiser and 
executed hy the Edgewater Tapestry Looms, and it 
forms the atmospheric note of the room. 

Instead of the motifs of centuries back, familiar 





Club Exhibit. 


in the Five Orders of Architecture—the acanthus, 
anthemion and lotus, the collaborators in this Gallery 
have gone back in the woodwork, wall decorations and 
fabrics, to an essentially American source. They have 
conventionalized traditional Indian motifs—Indian 
heads, corn, tobacco leaves and symbolic figures, all in 
a purely decorative spirit, the wood carvings of Adam 
Dabrowski, the fabrics by 
the Edgewater Tapestry Co. 

Over the mantel is an 
Indian doll, one of the 
many deities of the Zuni 
Indians, personated in sa- 
cred dances, together with 
implements of war and the 
chase. These were loaned 
by the Museum of the 
American Indian. 

Stained glass windows 
were especially made.in the 
spirit of the scheme by G. 
Owen Bonawit, Inc., the 
hangings by F. Schumacher 
& Co. 

The furniture cover- 
ings by the Edgewater 
looms, show American 
flowers, the Indian pipe, 
paint brush and other bits 
of symbolism. 

The entire floor is cov- 
ered with a deep brown 
mottled carpet (J. Chris- 
topher Marks) and covered 


Examples of the ironwork of Oscar B. Bach at the by primitive hooked rugs 
Art-in-Trades 


(James M. Shoemaker & 
Co.). To the right of the 
entrance, flanking the Newark panel, are two wall 
brackets of hand-forged silver, copper and iron de- 
signed especially by V. F. Von Lossberg, president of 
E. F. Caldwell & Co. 

The furniture is all from the work-shops of 
Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian. 

Other collaborators were The Gintama: P. E. 
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Guerin & Co., Ishauu Co., Jacobson Mantle & Orna- 
ment Co., Langerbacher Co., Jane Teller Mansion and 
Charles R. Yandell & Co. 

Adjoining this room is a replica of a portion of 
the Spanish-Colonial patio shown in the exhibition of 
1923 and dedicated to the memory of William Laurel 
Harris. 

The Entrance Hall is a collaboration showing the 
charming iron work of Oscar B. Bach, rugs from 
Costikyan & Co. and a tapestry from the Edgewater 
Tapestry Looms. 

The Late Colonial Dining Room is the work of 
Carl Bier, Inc., M. H. Birge & Sons, Erskine-Danforth 
Corp., Lackawanna Leather Co., H. B. Lehman-Con- 
nor Co., The Little Gallery, Persian Rug Manufactory 
and G. E. Walter. 

The Painted Bedroom is by Herter Looms, Inc., 
with the Bokelman Trimming Co., Kantack & Co., 
Renner & Maras, Inc., Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, 
Walker & Heisler and Charles R. Yandell & Co. col- 
laborating. 

A charming Living Room by Philip Hiss is well 
worth studying; it is a masterpiece, and not the least 
interesting of its features is the “Tree of Life” panel 
by Harry Wearne, a hand-block printed linen of ex- 
traordinary quality. 

We doubt if anything finer in printed linens dur- 
ing this century has ever been exhibited. The sketch 
making or time required to put the design on the blocks 
required 17 weeks and 5 days. The block cutting alone 
covered a period equal to the labor of one man work- 
ing 118 weeks, and the coloring required six weeks. 

Collaborating in the room are the Armstrong Cork 
Co., G. Owen Bonawit, Inc., Jacobson Mantle & Orna- 
ment Co., Kantack & Co., Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 
J. H. Thorp & Co. and H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Co. 

The Early American Dining Room is of vital 
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The interesting dressing table and mirror in the Modern 
Bedroom by the Zimmerman Studios, Inc. and Collaborators. 


interest, the work of John J. Morrow, Inc. The walls 
are in Venetian scenes, one of the best examples of 
scenic papers to be found in this country. A single 
repeat of its pattern is slightly over 33 lineal feet and 
the extreme height is 6 ft. Mr. Morrow’s collabora- 
tors are the Corning Glass Works, Costikyan & Co., 
George Jensen, A. H. Lee & Sons, James McCutcheon 
& Co., F. Schumacher & Co. and the Shaw Furniture 
Co. 

The Hispano-Moresque Room is a typi- 
cal Tiffany creation, scholarly and satisfactory. 

The Allen Studios have also contributed 
a very interesting Hall, particularly pleasing 
in color effect ; the wallpaper is by the Robert 
Griffin Co., the rug by Kent-Costikyan Trad- 
ing Co., the furniture from Schmieg, Hun- 
gate & Kotzian and the bronzes from the Sterl- 
ing Bronze Co. 

A Study adjoining is also by the same 
firm. Only an illustration would do this room 
full justice. The collaborators are Robert 
Griffin Co., Jacobson Mantle & Ornament Co., 
Kent-Costikyan Trading Co., Edward Maag, 
Alexander Morton & Co., J. Zado Noorian and 
the Sterling Bronze Co. 

The Foyer Hall is by the Cooper-Williams 





A modern bedroom by W. & J. Sloane and Col- 
laborators. 
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Co. with Brunschwig & Fils and the Persian Rug 
Manufactory contributing the upholstery stuffs and 
floor coverings. 

There is one Sloane room in the New Art, all but 
the fabrics by Cheney Brothers are from W. & J. 
Sloane. In the center of the wall, opposite the 
entrance, stands a bed on a platform with a low foot- 
board and rakish head-board, done in inlays. Behind 
the bed, in an alcove a damask hangs in full-tone color- 
ings of reds and greens, bold and contrasting ; the bed 
itself is covered in black satin. The window draperies 
are of a modern damask in red and gold, the design 
based upon Edgar Brandt’s fountain theme. The 
whole composition is strikingly good but with the gro- 
tesquerie of the French moderne art, eliminated. 

W. & J. Sloane further demonstrates the vastness 
of their facilities in the decoration of a Colonial hall 
and living room. Cheney Brothers furnished the 
fabrics and the Robert Phillips Co., the fixtures; but 
the furniture and accessories are all either of Sloane 
manufacture or exclusive to their organization. 


The Colonial Bedroom decorated by the Mayhew 
Shop, Ltd. with the Richter Furniture Co., collaborat- 
ing and the Modern Bedroom by the Zimmerman 
Studios, Inc. are both delightfully rendered. Mr. Zim- 
merman had as collaborators the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co., H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Jean Juske, 
W. H. S. Lloyd Co., United Moulding Mfg. Co. and 
the Willich Embroidery Co. and his composition was 
certainly charming. 

A Solarium attracts wide attention with its mar- 
bleized walls by Nathaniel Beam’s Sons and furniture 
by the Sons, Cunningham Reed & Rattan Co., whose 
product is used also in the lighting fixtures. 

Another very charming room is the French Draw- 
ing Room decorated by E. A. Belmont, with Jacques 
Bodart, Inc. and E. F. Caldwell & Co. collaborating, 
an impressive and carefully conceived scheme of fur- 
nishing. 

The exhibition shows a significant absence of the 
extreme New Art. While there are two rooms which 

(Continued on page 124) 


Late Colonial Dining Room at the Art-in-Trades Club Exhibition, the work of eight well known specialists in different 
branches of the decorative trade. 
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AMERICAN ART GALLERIES ANNOUNCE- 
MENT 


rea the coming sales at the American Art Gal- 
leries, 30 East 57th Street, New York, important 
to every decorator is the combination sale on October 
21, 22 and 23 of Oriental rugs, furniture and decora- 
tions from five prominent collections. On October 
26th and 27th at the Long Sang Ti sale, a collection of 
Chinese porcelains, lacquers, embroidered Mandarin 
coats, table covers and panels will be offered. The 
Joseph Dabissi collection including Italian and Spanish 
furniture, and forged iron decorations will be sold on 
October 28, 29 and 30. 

The Alexander M. Hudnut collection of blue and 
white Staffordshire and historical china will be sold 
on November 4th. Old and rare Chinese porcelains 
from the collection of H. B. Dominick and the estate 
of the late Julius Schein will be exhibited November 
6th and sold on November 10th and 11th. On Novem- 
ber 12th and 13th, French furniture, tapestries, needle- 
work panels and objects of art together with a panelled 
room of the Louis XIII period from the Chateau de 
Courcelles, will be sold. These are included in the 
Henri Souhmi collection. 





BOSTON STORES EDUCATE SALESPEOPLE 
gern prominent department stores of Boston have 

recently concentrated on educating their sales force 
that they may more intelligently handle the numerous 
questions asked them daily by shoppers. Every device 
from posters in the rest rooms to small printed slips 
in the pay envelopes have been used. 

Jordan Marsh have recently hit on a medium 
which they claim has greatly bettered the efforts of 
sales people in handling the numerous queries. On the 
back of the employes’ sales checks the company have 
printed a short talk which deals with the Company’s 
spirit. An excerpt from this reads: 

“A fellow worker was severely criticized in the 
firm’s office. It was said of him, ‘That man has not 
caught the Jordan Marsh spirit yet.’ The man in ques- 
tion had done something which in the eyes of the firm 
is a crime; he has allowed a customer to leave this 
house disappointed and dissatisfied when he might nave 
sent her away smiling and satisfied. In adjusting a 
certain matter he had been guided by his own spirit, 
which in this particular case was small and narrow, 
instead of being guided by the broad and generous 
spirit of this house. 


“Fortunately, a few days later, this customer fell 
into the hands of one of those who comprise the ma- 
jority in this house, and who are thoroughly imbued 
with the Jordan Marsh spirit, and the matter was ad- 
justed to the customer’s satisfaction and she was won 
back into the great fold of Jordan Marsh patrons. 

“Now what is this spirit that we all talk about, 


this great ‘something’ that is associated in the minds of 
the public with the name of Jordan Marsh? It is the 
true, honest, sincere determination to give satisfaction 
to every patron of this house, no matter how poor or 
humble her position may be, no matter how little or 
how much they may buy. 

“If you are a salesperson and it does not lie in 
your power to satisfy a customer, then call a super- 
intendent and turn the responsibility over to him. If 
you aré a superintendent or a department head and it 
does not lie in your power or within the limits of your 
authority to satisfy a customer, then refer the matter 
in question to some member of the firm, and let the 
responsibility rest with him, but never allow a dissatis- 
fied customer to pass out of our doors. 

“Tf there is any one among us whose temperament 
is such that he or she cannot let his or her conduct be 
governed by this spirit, then let that person feel that we 
have reached the ‘parting of the ways’ and try some 
new field of effort.” 





PENN. MUSEUM BUYS FINE TAPESTRY 
A TAPESTRY woven in Brussels about 1510 was re- 
cently purchased by the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, from a sale at Duveen 
Bros., at a price closely approaching $150,000. The 
title of it is “The Deposition from the Cross.” 

It is described by the Museum authorities in the 
following manner: “The Soderini set, illustrating the 
principal works on Gothic tapestry, includes ‘The 
Agony in the Garden,’ ‘The Crowning with Thorns,’ 
‘The Bearing of the Cross,’ and ‘The Crucifixion.’ 
The Pennsylvania Museum example represents the 
next episode of the Passion. It is closely related in 
other respects to the tapestry of “The Deposition,” 
now in America, the cartoon of which is attributed to 
Albert Claesz. The Philadelphia example, however, is 
superior to this in the grace and pathos of the atti- 
tudes, and would seem to represent a later phase of 
the artist’s work more under the influence of Italy. 

“The Virgin is seated at the foot of the cross with 
the dead Christ across her knees, in an attitude not 
unlike that which Michelangelo had employed for the 
first time in his famous Pieta, carved between 1497 
and 1501. -The background shows a succession of 
thinly wooded hills with castled walls rising toward 
the sky. The tapestry is in remarkable condition, with 
relatively small areas of restoration. It is notable for 
having retained its borders, which are lacking in the 
Soderini set.” 





bine “Business Correspondence Handbook” was re- 

cently issued by the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago, and 
edited by James H. Picken, M. A., lecturer in advertis- 
ing, School of Commerce, Northwestern University. 
As a reference work for business men, the book is all 
that could be desired. 
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To draw buyers to his store, the retailer must advertise his wares. 


ADVERTISING FOR WALL PAPER DEALERS 


og THE wall paper retailer would spend a greater 
portion of his income in advertising his wares, the 
trade as a whole as well as individuals, would prosper 
as a result. Many retailers realize this and would be 
willing to take space in their local newspapers if it 
were not for the difficult problem of turning out ade- 
quate or at least respectable “copy.” 

The wall paper dealer is not an advertising man 
and feels his lack of ability to so frame his advertise- 
ments so that they will bring returns in proportion to 
their cost. If, however, the dealer would subdue his 
“scare” and consider his advertising problems analyt- 
ically, bringing to them the same common sense that 
he brings to other phases of his business, we believe 
that he would have little difficulty in 
turning out advertising copy that 
would fill the bill. 

To his public, the retailer has 
three things to offer—service, quality 
and price. It is up to the individual 
dealer to discover the type of trade 
he desires to reach and stress which- 
ever one of these three things is most 
suitable. 

The dealer whose store is lo- 
cated near to fine residential sections 
is making a great error in emphasiz- 
ing price. ‘The dealer whose trade is among the poor 
will find that low price is the strongest pulling argu- 
ment. The dealer whose trade embraces a number of 
people of culture, refinement and some knowledge of 
art should feature the quality of his papers dwelling 
on the fact that they are beautiful, that they represent 
the best ideas in wall paper design obtainable and he 
can with safety, omit all references to cost. 

Service is an element which every dealer whether 
catering to the rich or the poor, the ignorant or to the 
cultured, cannot afford to leave out of his appeal for 
business. He must make his would-be customers be- 
lieve that in his store their wall paper needs will be 
entirely met and that further, in instances where the 


Perhaps only an experienced 
advertising man can write 
“cracker-jack” advertisements. 
But any intelligent business 
man with common sense and a 
school boy’s command of Eng- 
lish can write advertisements 
that will pass muster and be 
of more value to his business 
than no advertising at all. 


customer is a little at a loss as to what papers to select 
he, the dealer, has sensible suggestions to offer. 

In the district where there is a feeling against wall 
paper because of the mussiness and slovenliness of the 
work of the wall paper hangers, he wants to make it 
clear in his advertising that he can guarantee that wall 
paper can be put on his customers’ walls with no more 
trouble, no more dirt and no more upset, than would 
be caused by a plasterer, painter or any other workman 
having to do with the treatment of walls. 

In other words, the wall paper dealer who desires 
to advertise must first find out what it is that his cus- 
tomers want. After this all he needs to do is to set 
forth in plain, readable English, an announcement of 
his ability to fulfill these wants and 
from such advertising, business will 
result. We will grant that an ex- 
perienced advertising man could in 
all probability write stronger copy 
than the retailer following our sug- 
gestions, but the services of an ex- 
perienced advertising man costs more 
money than the retailer is justified in 
expending. But we believe that be- 
cause the retailer is not able to get 
the best in the way of material for 
advertising is no reason for his not 
using something which is good, especially when that 
something can be obtained by himself with only a little 
effort and at very little expense. 

To meet the requirements of dealers who desire 
to advertise and are timid about the preparation of 
their copy, the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
offers a valuable service consisting of prepared adver- 
tisements of various sizes suitable for all localities. 
While we believe the dealer, if he would give thought 
to the matter, can turn out better material to meet his 
own particular problem than will be found in stock 
ads,” we nevertheless urge him: to use these stock 
advertisements rather than no advertising at all. 
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THE IRON WORK OF THE NEGRO SMITH 


wor the first showing of the work of Edgar 
Brandt, architects and decorators in this country 
turned their interest toward iron work in general, and 
since then all of our iron workers have been exceed- 
ingly prosperous and their products are to be found 
included in the decorative schemes of some of our 
finest new homes. But in all of this interest in the 
production of the forge, one source of design interest 
and application has been generally overlooked and this 
is the iron workers’ art as it was practiced by our own 
Southern negroes and is still to be seen in all of its 
simplicity and beauty in and around New Orleans in 
the days previous to the middle of the 19th century. 

It must be remembered that for a long period 
prior to the Civil War almost all mechanical work in 
the South was the work of colored men and therefore 
it may be taken more or less for granted that 90 per 
cent of the old balconys, grilles and doorways to be 
found in New Orleans were the work of the negro 
smiths. As for their designs, there are some who 
claim that they were inspired entirely by European 
models but a great number are agreed that this expres- 
sion of Afro-American art was distinctly African in 
origin as the designs have a certain spontaneous, joy- 
ous, simple character which would not have been found 
in them had they been merely copies of European 
patterns or even original designs worked out from 
European inspiration. 

Our northern ideas of pre-Civil War conditions 
contain only pictures of the negro as slaves working 
in the cotton fields. We do not realize as a Southerner 
does, that the greater proportion of the craftsmanship 
in all branches, was done not by whites but by negroes 
under white supervision, this supervision being usually 
of the overseer variety rather than of the variety which 
makes the master a superior workman to the slave. 
And so we find in this iron work of New Orleans that 
the negro smiths were left almost entirely free to 
express their own art impulses and while in some of 
the work there is evidence of foreign influence, it has 
been transmuted into something quite different, some- 
thing quite distinctly simple and even primitive. When 
the negro blacksmith was given a design he took the 
gorgeous curve and high modelling of the roccoco and 
translated them into terms of pure smithing, thus tak- 
ing an over-civilized craft, which at that time iron 
working was, stripped it of its sophistication and 
brought back to it its interesting, strong, rugged 
character. 

The iron work of the negro smiths remained in 
demand until 1830 when began the mechanical period 
of cast iron which flooded the cities and plantations 
with the work of skilled German artisans who began 
the successful fight against the competing work of the 
negro smith. 


THE SCHUMACHER SHOWROOMS COM- 
PLETED 


5 pis re-organization of F. Schumacher & Co.’s estab- 
lishment is practically completed and with two 
additional floors and an extended mezzanine, it gives 
them a total of eight floor levels and materially in- 
creased facilities for doing business. 

When one stops to consider that in 1917, the firm 
employed fifty people and today employ 260, all in 
New York, it gives a very definite idea of their need 
for more room. 

“Today, decorators and their clients are admitted 
as heretofore to the first floor but decorators only are 
admitted to the second floor and here every facility is 
given for a quiet, exclusive and comprehensive study 
of stock. ee 

The system of following through an order is 
brought to a high degree of efficiency. The mail is 
delivered and sorted, the orders segregated and passed 
on to the checking department where the credit or 
status of the client is determined and if O. K.’d the 
order is forwarded to the department of stock record 
and here tabulated and passed on to other hands where 
tickets are-made out, and thence to the cutting room. 

The full line of offerings includes nearly 6,500 
numbers and all are shown on wing racks where they 
can be hastily reviewed and shown again in swatch 
books and in yard-and-a-half lengths for combinations 
and for the composition of decorative schemes. 

A Georgian room has been built on the eighth 
floor where the collection of hand-made and hand- 
loom tapestries are shown and shown in the best 
advantages of light and surroundings. 

The firm have recently issued a very important 
contribution to the literature of the trade, covering this 
subject of “Tapestries,” particularly the 119 examples 
in their stock. The booklet is beautifully printed and 
illustrated, and treats not only of the foreign but the 
American examples, the latter faithfully emulating the 
Coptic types and made on the same type of looms with 
the same old vegetable dyes. 

All in all everything that has been done reflects 
not only extraordinary variety of textures but generous 
service and efficiency of operation. 





PERMANENT SOUTHERN EXHIBITION 


fe MANUFACTURERS desiring exhibition space in the 
South, the New Orleans Permanent Trade Exhibi- 
tion offers distinct advantages. This exhibition opened 
on Feb. Ist, 1920 and its usefulness has been demon- 
strated daily. It is a non-profit, cooperative institution 
and therefore the rental of space is at a low figure. 
The United States Government has cooperated to the 
extent of turning over to the Exhibition the Army Base 
Building of six floors, each floor measuring 84,000 
square feet. 
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THE VOGUE FOR COLONIAL: WALL PAPERS 


N every possible place at the current Art and Trade 
Club’s exhibit where wallpaper could be used, it was 
used, showing the tendency of the best minds in the 
Eastern decorative field to utilize this handsomest of 
wall coverings. Two of the papers used at the exhibit, 
one in the room of Mr. Morrow and his collaborators 
and the other in a late Colonial dining room, were fine 
examples of high class scenic papers. The former was, 
we believe, of French importation and the latter was 
printed by M. H. Birge Sons & Co. 

Both of these papers were exquisite in design and 
workmanship and showed the enormous decorative 
possibilities of wall paper when properly handled by an 
experienced decorator. 

The rooms we have re- 
ferred to are of the Colo- 
nial period and bring to 
mind the fact that during 
the Colonial period, (at 
present a very popular 
style), wall papers were 
used in profusion in the 
homes of the well-to-do as 
well as in the homes in 
those of moderate circum- 
stances. As far back as 
the second quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century, wall 
paper was in constant use 
and as early as 1745 it was 
carried in stock in this 
country by Charles Har- 
grave of Philadelphia. 

In 1765 manufacturing 
began when John Rugar 
opened a factory in New 
York and a little later in 
the early 80’s John Walsh 


tcn. At this period, how- 
ever, the really fine papers still came from France and 
England. ; 

The patterns of these early papers were strong 
and varied, qualities which complemented the more 
quiet style of the architecture then prevalent. Scenic 
papers were especially popular and those recording 
scenes abroad had an especial vogue. Some of these 
early scenic papers were in the manner of speaking, 
illustrative of current news events. Some of them 
recorded Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt, while on 
another Cornwallis was shown surrendering to Wash- 
ington and still others recorded famous sporting scenes 
such as horse races, etc. 


In another series of scenic papers the literature 





: Z The most popular type of scenic wallpaper in Colonial 
established a plant in Bos- days. It depicted scenes abroad. 


mostly read was illustrated. There were many Bible 
scenes, scenes from Greek mythology and there were 
scenes from Robinson Crusoe, Don Quixote and also 
from the Lady of the Lake. 

In the smaller patterned papers America showed 
her individuality by selecting certain types and dis- 
carding others. For example, very few of the delicate 
Louis XVI patterns or the extravagant patterns of the 
Empire and Directoire were used, but those on the 
style of the toiles de Jowy, the small scenes at repeated 
intervals, were very popular. 

Pride in their wall paper was a characteristic of 
these early American home makers and how important 
they were considered for 
the making of a beautiful 
home may be “understood 
when it is told that a man 
such as George Washing- 
ton assisted by Lafayette 
turned paper hanger in his 
own home to gratify his 
wife’s urgent desire that 
their new wall paper be 
applied to the walls at the 
first possible moment. 

These facts are given 


suasions used by decorators 
to get their clients decorat- 
ing in the Colonial style, to 
cover their walls with wall 
papers. And it is pleasing 
to be able to record the fact 
that in the present day mar- 
ket papers in facsimile of 
all the old Colonial papers 
we have mentioned, as well 
as many others, may be ob- 
tained. The manufacturers 
pride themselves that there 
is no period or style of interior decoration for which 
there is not a suitable modern paper and they have 
doubly exerted themselves to bring out a large assort- 
ment of the best Colonial papers to work in with the 
present popularity of Colonial styles in decoration. 

The decorator who uses scenic papers must be 
careful that they are not applied in rooms having so 
low a ceiling that an undue amount of the upper half 
of the paper needs to be cut off. Recently we saw a 
room in which a beautiful paper was used in combina- 
tion with other exquisite decoration, but the whole 
effect was spoiled because the scenes on the paper 
seemed stunted because the top of the highest object 
in them almost reached the ceiling. > 


as justification for thegper_ 
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PHILADELPHIA GOLF MEET 
pm golf season for 1926, so far as the Philadelphia 
Carpet and Upholstery Club, as an institution is 
concerned, closed on September 24th, when the last 
meet was held at the Aronimink Country Club. 

For some reason or other only a few members and 
their friends were on the course and these few went 
over the eighteen holes with some difficulty because the 
recent rains had made the course difficult to play. 

The leading events of the day was the foursome 
played by Messrs. Guy Reed, Cruickshank, Baldwin 
and Greet. In the regular.tournament the score was 
as follows: 


Class A Net 
S. Y. Boggs 70 
E. R. Bennett 82 
G. W. Boggs 84 
C. D. Knowles 86 

Class B 
F. J. Cullinan 80 
W. T. Orr 80 
H. H. Frieberg 88 
F. L. Wharton 85 
J. J. Fraser 88 
O. T. McMaster 88 

Class C 
F. W. Butler 90 

Class C plus 
H. L. Stern 136 


After the dinner Herman Wolf, presiding in place 
of President Gregory, led twenty-four members and 
guests to dinner after which prizes-were distributed by 
Mr. Baldwin as follows: W. T. Orr, golf bag, pre- 
sented by Boyd Glenn, Sr., of Altoona, Pa., for low 
net, 36 holes; E. R. Bennett received a driver in class 
A for low net in the afternoon; F. L. Wharton, half 
dozen golf balls for low net in the morning; F. W. 
Butler, prize for being only one in his class. O. T. 
McMaster, the one club player, won in class B. The 
mystery prize went to Guy Reed, who received two golf 
balls; Harry Stern of Chestnut Hill, received one golf 
ball for not making a score of 300 while “Ernie” 
Cruickshank received a golf ball for making high score 
in one hole. 





ART IN INDUSTRY COURSES 

i ee fall announcement of courses on art and indus- 

try issued by the Department of Fine Arts at New 
York University, contains much that is interesting to 
the furniture and decorative trades and in the mid- 
town courses held in co-operation with the Art-in- 
Trades Club, there is an attractive and wide range of 
subjects. 

Following are the subjects announced for the mid- 
town courses: 

Fundamentals of Interior Decoration, by a lec- 
turer to be announced; Textile Design, Historic and 
Modern, by Rudolph Meyer Riefstahl; Historic Styles 
of Decoration (Furniture and Interiors), by Evan J. 
Tudor; Construction of Textiles by James Chittick; 
Elmentary Furniture Design, by John L. Northam and 
Henry Kotzian. 


At the New York University there will be a series 
of courses on jewelry, printing and costume, offered 
in connection with the leading firms and individuals in 
these trades. Other courses given by the Department 
of Fine Arts, classes to be held at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, are as follows: 

Principles of Form and Color, by Grace Cornell 
and C. Hayes Sprague; Materials of Decoration, by 
Rudolph Meyer Riefstahl; Early American Decorative 
Art and Architecture, by a lecturer to be announced ; 
Historic Textile Fabrics, by Rudolph Meyer Riefstahl ; 
Oriental Rugs, by Rudolph Meyer Riefstahl ; Introduc- 
tion to the History of Art, by a lecturer to be an- 
nounced; Historic Styles of Decoration, by a lecturer 
to be announced. 


NEW OFFICERS OF JOHNSON & FAULK- 
NER, INC. 


even our last issue, J. H. Kirtland has been elected 
president of Johnson & Faulkner, Inc. to succeed 
the late Edward D. Faulkner. 

John French, one of the executors of the Faulkner 
estate, was elected vice-president. James A. Roberts 
was re-elected treasurer, and Lewis W. Hyde, secre- 
tary. These officers compose the board of directors 
with John C. Howie, Edgar R. Patterson and William 
A. Ten Eyck. 

By the terms of Mr. Faulkner’s will, the stock is 
left to some of his old employees in the following 
amounts: 

J. H. Kirtland, five-fiftieths; James A. Roberts, 
five-fiftieths ; John Craig Howie, five-fiftieths ; William 
A. Ten Eyck, five-fiftieths; Lewis W. Hyde, five-fif- 
tieths; Henry Le Bare Williams, four-fiftieths; 
Charles S. Blackman, four-fiftieths ; Charles S. Harris, 
three-fiftieths; Edgar R. Patterson, three-fiftieths; 
Otto C. N. Urban, three-fiftieths ; Roy D. Turck, two- 
fiftieths; W. Mason Park, two-fiftieths ; Sumner Bald- 
win, two-fiftieths, and H. M. Goldthwaite, two-fiftieths. 








CORRECTING AN ERROR IN CREDIT 


B’ A SLIGHT confusion of credit in the articles per- 
taining to the use of mural decoration in modern 
hotels, we neglected to mention that the “Roosevelt 
Hotel,” illustrated last month and the “Mount Royal 
Hotel,”’ appearing elsewhere in this issue, belong to the 
chain of modern hotels, operated by the United Hotels 
Corp. and not the American Hotels Corp., as seems to 
have been implied in the article. 





bby Home Owners Service Institute, Inc., New 
York, is a new organization for the development 
of the model home idea and realtors in twenty-eight 
cities are to build 360 model houses which will be fully 
furnished and equipped by local retailers. 














Photo by F. M. Demarest 


EARLY AMERICAN DINING ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBITION 


Decorated by John J. Morrow and Collaborators. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 


See text on page 99. 
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COLONIAL BEDROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBITION AT THE 
WALDORF 


Decorated by the Mayhew Shop, Ltd. and Collaborators. See text on page 99. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 











HIGH 


Centennial Exposition will 
be remembered when all 
else is forgotten. 

High Street is of espe- 
cial interest to us and our 
following because it treats 
not only of the architecture 
but the furnishings, man- 
ners and customs of Penn- 
sylvania and her settlers. 

It is a heritage not 
only of Pennsylvania but of 
America, and we wonder as 
we think of it, what is there 
in heredity. William Penn 
was a gentle, peaceful, pa- 
tient man, a pacifist, a 
‘preacher, a man of humility 
and yet his father was just 


the reverse, a man of fighting stock, an aristocrat, a 
member of the nobility—Sir William Penn, vice- 
admiral of the English Navy and never happier than 


when in the 
midst of the 
fray. Penn’s 
mother was the 
daughter of Sir 
William Sprin- 
gett, and both 
were shocked 
and chagrined 
when their son 
William was dis- 
missed from Ox- 
ford because of 
his extraordina- 
ry religious 
ideas. And his 
family and _ his 
friends looked 
upon him and 
his Quaker 
views with ex- 
treme disapprov- 
al. In fact, Penn 
was jailed for 
his religious ut- 
terances. King 


Charles felt a certain sense of relief when he finally 
set his royal seal in 1680 to the. parchment which 


oF REE Tt 


HE Eiffel Tower, the Ferris Wheel, the Queen’s 
‘Dollhouse and the Crystal Palace are the outstand- 
ing ntémories of the great international expositions of 
the past and High Street at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 


A faithful reproduction of an old wall paper. 





A view of High Street. 





by the Chapman Decorative Co. 


Shown at the Sesquicentennial 
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made William Penn, Governor of the province of Syl- 
vania, with the prefix Penn, as a royal joke. 

From the outstart, the settlers were men of means 
and were expected to buy or rent their land. Before 


the ship landed, Penn had 
sold of his grant of 565,000 
acres, lots of from 250 to 
20,000 acres each, and by 
1683 there were 357 houses 
erected in Philadelphia. 

. By 1710, thirty years 
from the first landing, 
Philadelphia had grown 
amazingly. 

In 1710, Richard Cas- 
tleman wrote to England: 

“. , . As for the town 
itself, Philadelphia is a 
noble, large and populous 
city, having houses that 
cost six thousand pounds 
for the building. If the 
distressed people of Eng- 


land only knew the comforts of this colony and the 
easy means of a livelihood, they would never stay 
where they are; in a continual scene of poverty and 


misery.” 

High Street 
is the one point 
of common in- 
terest in patriot- 
ic history and 
antiquarian — in- 
terest. High 
Street is not a 
literal reproduc- 
tion of old High 
Street. A hun- 
dred and. fifty 
years ago, High 
Street was a de- 
sirable residen- 
tial section of 
the city, but to- 
day as the wom- 
en’s Organiza- 
tions of America 
have recon- 
structed the 
street, they have 
gathered into it 
a number of in- 


teresting old houses, regardless of whether they orig- 
inally stood upon the street. : 
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There is the old Town Hall, built in 1709. There 
is the Friends’ Meeting House, erected by the Quakers 
in 1695 and the old Dame School where once dwelt 
Letitia Penn. Nearby is the old village forge where 
so much fine old iron was made, and adjoining is the 
Benjamin Franklin printing shop. 

Here also is the Loxley house, the home of Lydia 
Darrah, the plucky Quakeress who overheard plans 
for the attacking of Washington’s Army outside of 
Philadelphia and warned them, thus saving the Amer- 
icans from defeat. The furnishings of this house were 
done by Gimbel Bros. 

And nearby is the Stephen Girard House, where 
the young Frenchman settled and amassed a fortune 
that in 1776 was one of the greatest private fortunes 


in the world. It is a beautiful house and faithfully 
reproduced by the 
Chapman Decora- 


nishings. It is said that the first carpet carried over 
the ocean adorned its drawing room floor. 

The Washington House, with stables adjoining, 
are other interesting buildings. They are furnished 
just as they were when Philadelphia was the séat of 
government. The old house used to belong to Robert 
Morris. When Washington occupied it, he paid $3,000 
a year rent (and $3,000 was a lot of money in those 
days). He lived there seven years before removing 
to Mount Vernon, Then John Adams took possession 
as next president. It was the official seat of Govern- 
ment until the Capitol was built in Washington, D. C. 

All of the Washington House furnishings were 
planned by The Arts and Crafts Guild of Philadel- 
phia. The wall panels are the personal work of Miss 
Margaretta S. Hinchman, president of the organiza- 

tion, and a mural 





tive Co. even to 
the old wallpa- 
pers, reproduc- 
tions of the orig- 
inals, depicting 


decorator of rare 
skill. 

The original 
portraits by Peale 
and Stewart were 
loaned by John 





the old docks on 


Frederick Lewis, 





the Delaware Riv- 
er. Girard was a 
sailor, and he had 
his walls done by 
an artist who 





president of the 





Academy of Fine 





Arts. 








The dining 





painted the actual 
scenes on the 
Delaware, includ- 
ing one of Gir- 
ard’s’ ships. He 











room and study 
are _ particularly 








effective, all the 











furniture being 
made by the Ken- 
sington Mfg. Co., 











sent them over to 
France to have 
the cartoons 
copied in a wallpaper. This house is exceedingly well 
done as everything else and it is very creditable to the 
American women that they took such an interest in 
High Street. 

High Street stands out above all the rest in the 
arts and industries, and shows to thousands and thou- 
sands of people, who picture early America from the 
viewpoint of Ellis Island, that the country was never 
made from shoddy, that it was knit together by strands 
that stood for character and sturdiness. 

Some of these houses on High Street were fur- 
nished with exquisite furniture, rare damasks and sil- 
ver by the foremost masters of the time. 

The old Slate Roof House, an imposing mansion 
and the first to boast of a slate roof in Philadelphia 
was at one time the home of William Penn. Trent, 
the founder of Trenton, was one of its owners. The 
interior has been reproduced and furnished in the 
period of 1700 with charming old furniture and fur- 


The Jefferson swivel chair and revolving table at the Sesquicentennial. The 
originals are at Monticello. “ very 


who have issued a 
interesting 

little booklet on 
the subject. The Show Furniture Co. contributed to 
the Reception Room. : 

F. Schumacher & Co. furnished the damask cur- 
tains in the dining room. In the study, the old chintzes 
are by Arthur H. Lee & Sons, and the Franklin stove 
by Todhunter. 

Other firms to whom the Committee are indebted 
for co-operation are the F. J. Newcomb Mfg. Co., 
Thomas Strahan & Co., Horn & Brannen Mfg. Co., 
Oehrle Bros. Co., Shaw Furniture Co., Georgian Light- 
ing Shops, Poillon Pottery, Hearthside Looms, Charles 
R. Gracie, W. & J. Sloane, and the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 

Strawbridge & Clothier did the furnishing of the 
Jefferson House. They had recourse to the records of 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation to which 
Monticello now belongs and to Colonel Randolph and 
others in whose homes, many of the originals are 
preserved. 


The old Jefferson house, perhaps more properly 
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called the Gratz House, is reproduced because here 
Jefferson lodged when in Philadelphia and here he 
worked upon his drafts of The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He was not a rich man and his lodging here 
only cost him 35 shillings a week. 

The most interesting feature of the entire house 
is the chair and table, a four-foot circular top affair 
which turns on a swivel the same as the swivel chair, 
and enabling the writer not only to turn in his chair 
but to turn the table so as to reach conveniently any 
of his assortment of manuscripts. The original table 
and chair are at Monticello. 

The Morris house is very cleverly carried out by 
the decorator, Charles C. Purdy of Philadelphia. The 
large hooked rug came from B. Altman & Co. but the 
decorations and most of the furniture was done by Mr. 
Purdy. 

The Shippen House, also shown, was the home of 
Dr. William Shippen who established the first classes 
in anatomy in Philadelphia. 3 

Nearby is a replica of Sulgrave Manor, the old 
home of the Washingtons in England. Attention is 


The main hall of the New Jersey Building at the Sesquicentennial. 


drawn to the fact that over the doorway is the royal 
coat-of-arms, authenticating the fact that some of 
Washington’s ancestors had entertained Queen Eliza- 
beth for no one else could use the royal coat-of-arms 
exception in recognition of some signal service to the 
reigning monarch. 

The New Jersey State Building, beyond High 
Street, is charmingly furnished. And of course, the 
Pennsylvania Building and the Palace of Liberal Arts 
and Manufactures, are exceedingly interesting. 

We laugh today when we read. in the old Phila- 
delphia newspapers of how Philadelphia fought the 
introduction of gas because of its intolerable smell. 

~ We who went to Philadelphia on the train in two 
hours, thought of the time when Mrs. Shippen visited 
her folks in New York by the first public coach that 
ran between Philadelphia and New York in 1756, and 
it took three days to make the journey. When in later 
years, a swifter conveyance, by many relays, covered 
the distance in two days, Philadelphia called it the 
“flying machine.” 

(Continued on page 124) 
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PACIFIC: COAST NOTES 


yng Kroehler Manufacturing Co., through its presi- 
dent, P. E. Kroehler, has purchased a site of four 
acres at Charter Oak and Gilman Avenues, in the Paul 
tract, San Francisco, and has awarded contracts for 
the erection of a three-story factory to cost more than 
$200,000. Mr. Kroehler was assisted in his search for 
a suitable site for a Pacific Coast plant by Harry 
’ Moore, head of the Furniture Exchange, and Charles 
Bunster, president of the Sterling Furniture Company. 

Fred H. Mantor, for more than twenty years 
engaged in the advertising and merchandising fields, 
and who is especially familiar with the home furnishing 
business, has joined the staff of M. Friedman & Co., 
San Francisco, as associate executive, having taken 
over his new duties in September. During the past 
year Mr- Mantor has been engaged in reorganizing 
the Better Business Bureau of San Francisco. 

The management of the drapery department of 
The Emporium, San Francisco, recently offered the 
patrons of this great house an opportunity of witness- 
ing the process of making hand-blocked cretonnes. An 
artist with his blocks and colors transformed plain 
materials into colorful patterns similar to those on sale. 

The University of California Extension Division, 
which has for years conducted a course in interior 
decoration, the result of the efforts of Sam A. Davis, 
representing J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., has announced 
a course in the designing of batiks, of stenciling, furni- 
ture decoration and the making of decorative borders. 
The course will be conducted in Oakland by Miss 
Emma McCall, lecturer in art. The class is designed 
for people wishing to decorate their own homes, for 
teachers and for interior decorators. 

California merchants are much interested in the 
conviction of an Oakland retailer on the charge of 
having violated the State bedding law, the conviction 
upholding the validity of the act. This retailer was 
prosecuted on the charge of having offered mattresses 
for sale which were not labeled and which did not carry 
the statement that they were made of “used” material. 

Sonnenschein Bros., 1215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, whose name appeared recently in connec- 
tion with the offerings of an auction house, are advising 
friends and customers that they were merely disposing 
of surplus stocks in this manner and that they have no 
intention of retiring or of making any changes in their 
business, which is making a steady growth in keeping 
with the development of upper Market Street. 

William D. McCann, 404 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is handling some important contracts in connec- 
tion with the furnishing of the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
on Nob Hill, the opening of which is still several 
months away. 





The new furniture section of The Emporium, 


San Francisco, occupying two entire floors in an 
adjoining building, will be opened at an early date 
under the direction of G. A. Lenoir, for many years 
with Bare Bros. & Brown. 

E. D. James, a decorator of New York, has joined 
the staff of Vickery, Atkins & Torrey, San Francisco. 

Charles S. Darling, Mercedes Building, San Fran- 
cisco, left in September on a trip through the North- 
west and after visiting the trade there will go to New 
York to visit his principals, planning to be away from 
San Francisco about seven weeks. 

Charles Cobbledick, well known decorator, has 
joined the staff of W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco. 

Frank Bechler, for years with Wm. D. McCann, 
San Francisco, has engaged in the insurance business 
in this city. 

Mrs. G. Mooney, formerly with the A. F. Marten 
Company, is now with the Alted Furniture Manufac- 
turing Company, 1222 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

J. Nepros, an upholsterer of 6015 College Avenue, 
Oakland, Cal. is retiring from business, owing to 
illness. 

William Krueger, formerly with the John Breuner 
Company, is now with the decorative department of 
the Gaines-Walrath Co., Oakland, Cal. 

The Davis Upholstering and Furniture Co., of 
Los Angeles, has furnished the upholstered furniture 
for the Jonathan Club of that city. A display is main- 
tained by this concern in the Furniture Exchange, 
San Francisco, with H. P. Vollmer. 

A. L. Redlick, a furniture dealer of Oakland, re- 
turned recently from a vacation trip to Alaska. 

W. L. Davis & Co., of Tacoma, Wash., have 
opened a branch at Aberdeen. 

Olds, Wortman & King, Portland, Ore., have 
added an Oriental rug department. 

The new furniture store of Gadsby & Sons, ot 
Portland, Ore., was opened recently on Sixth Street, 
between Washington and Alder Streets. Six floors 
are occupied. 

The Geise-Powers Furniture Co., Salem, Ore., 
have opened a two-story annex, greatly improving the 
facilities for displaying merchandise. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





DUFFY-POWERS CO. TO CONTINUE 

A REPORT of the receivers of the Duffy-Powers Co., 

Rochester, under date of September 29th, quotes 
the copy of a court order directing the continuance of 
the business “until January 16th, 1927, or until further 
order of the court.” It also reports that the business 
is making satisfactory progress and the earnings of the 
year will be considerably better than for 1925. The 
plan of reorganization has been approved by letters 
from creditors, representing 72 per cent of the claims. 











N OCTOBER 12th, the Spanish Exhibition was 

formally opened at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia, and the exhibit was simply 
superb. The art treasures never before have been 
taken from their places in the Royal Pardo and 
Escorial Palaces in Spain, and they have an estimated 
valuation of $30,000,000. 

Of especial interest are twelve Goya tapestries 
and twelve Quijote tapestries, the first royal tapestries 
ever allowed to leave Spain. They are from the 
monarch’s private collection, and the consent of King 
Alphonso was obtained to include them in the Spanish 
exhibit at the Exposition. 

Pictures were shown by Velas- 


A WONDERFUL SPANISH EXPOSITION 


direct supervision of the tapestries while they are in 
this country. Senor Stuyck is the son of the proprietor 
of the Royal Tapestry Factory of Madrid, and a 
descendant of the founder. The factory was estab- 
lished four hundred years ago under an order issued 
by Charles I, who had brought with him from the 
Netherlands some of the foremost tapestry makers in 
the world. These, with the Spanish experts, formed 
a force which resulted in Spain assuming a predomi- 
nant position in this field. It was not until more than 
250 years later, however, that the most ambitious plan 
for tapestry production was formed and carried into 
effect. 

In the latter part of the Eight- 


quez, Valdez, El Greco, Murillo, and 
Sorolla. 

Among the antiques in the exhi- 
bit is a wooden cup, or chalice, from 
which Columbus drank at the first 
mass celebrated in Santo Domingo; 
the sword of Pedro Mendenez de 
Aviles, conqueror of Florida and 
founder of St. Augustine; a part of 
the banner of Cortez, carried in the 
victorious Mexican Campaign. 

The Spanish Pavilion 1s an An- 
dalusian building with patio, lion- 
guarded fountain and rich adorn- 
ment in polychrome tiles and grille- 
work and the interior was designed 
especially for the most effective hang- 
ing of the twenty-four tapestries. 


Francisco José de Goya y Lu- 
cientes, the Spanish painter, 
who designed the cartoons of 
twelve of the tapestries now 
in exhibit in the Spanish sec- 
tion at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition, was born in 1746. 
Next to Velasquez he is con- 
sidered by many authorities as 
the foremost Spanish painter. 
His designs for the tapestries 
were chosen in competition 
with all of the famous artists 
of his time. He was made 
pintor de camera by Charles 
IV of Spain. He died in 1828. 


eenth Century the King of Spain 
inaugurated one of the first and most 
notable art contests which history 
records. Rich prizes were offered to 
the artists of the time to submit de- 
signs and color schemes for twelve 
tapestries to be’ made in the Royal 
Factory. All the most famous pain- 
ters competed. The designs of Goya 
were chosen by the King’s commis- 
sion. 

Under the direction of the ar- 
tist, the twelve Goya Tapestries were 
made, the coloring applied by his own 
magic brush being transformed into 
fabric, forming tapestries into the 
production of which had entered the 





The entire collection, weighing twelve tons, was 
brought to this country on the Royal Spanish Mail 
Liner, Manuel Arnus, guarded by the Guard of Seville, 
a crack military unit, which will be stationed at the 
Spanish Pavilion. Accompanying the collection were 
Senor Cesare de Madariaga, Spanish Commissioner to 
the Sesqui-Centennial; Senor Cesare de la Torre de 
Trasiera, official architect of Spain, under whose direc- 
tion the Spanish Pavilion at the Exposition has been 
erected, and Senor Gabino Stuyck, who will have 
As the Spanish Exhibition opened just as we were going to press, we 


were unable to obtain recseyye de g otographs. Illustrations of some 
of the remarkable tapestries will be included in our next issue.— 


The Editor. 


greatest artistic genius and the highest technical skill 


_ in workmanship. The Goya Tapestries were placed in 


the Royal Palace, from which they never had been 
taken, except to go to the factory for cleaning, until 
they began their journey to the Sesqui-Centennial In- 
ternational Exposition in Philadelphia. 

The twelve Quijote Tapestries, depicting incidents 
in the life of Don Quixote, hero of the Cervantes 
satire on knight-errantry, were made in the same 
period, in the Madrid factory under royal decree. The 
authorship of the designs has been disputed, claims 
being made that it was French. They were selected 
and accepted, however, by the Royal Commission of 
Spain. (Continued on page 136) 
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A mural by Griffith Baily Coale in the “George Mason” hotel at Alexandria, Va. 


MODERN HOTEL MURAL DECORATIONS 


ONTINUING our discussion of this subject be- 
gun in the September UPHOLSTERER, we give first 
attention to a remarkable mural in a Canadian hotel. 


This like other murals of 
the series we have chosen 
for illustration, combines 
the artistic decorative ele- 
ment with a historical epi- 
sode of local interest. The 
picture, which is at the end 
of the main dining room of 
the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, shows Cham- 
plain, the explorer, receiv- 
ing homage from the native 
Indians. In the distance 
may be seen the explorer’s 
ships, while members of his 
crew are landing baggage 
and other paraphernalia un- 
der the observing eyes of 
the Indians, one of whom 
is crouched at the feet of 
Champlain in an attitude of 
homage. This picture is by 
Adam Sheriff Scott. 

In the Queensbury Ho- 
tel, Glens Falls, an ambi- 
tious mural by Griffith Baily 
Coale flanks the main en- 
trance of the hotel. For 
the subject a passage from 
literature has been taken 
and the picture illustrates a 


dramatic moment in James Fenimore Cooper’s “The 


Last of the Mohicans.” 


In the execution of this pic- 


wv > 
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From “The Last of the Mohicans’—-A mural by Griffith 
Baily Coale in the Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls. 


ture the artist has employed pigments which because of 
the ruddy glow of the central feature and the dark 
surroundings of the outer portions, carries one into the 


picture in a very definite 


¢ 


In the hanging of this 
picture, however, we be- 
lieve that an improvement 
could have been made if the 
picture itself was not in 
such definite contrast to the 
surrounding walls. This is 
but a passing thought which 
in no sense detracts from 
the beauty of the picture 
itself and its influence upon 
the spirit of revived inter- 
est in public mural decora- 
tion. 

At Alexandria, Va., 
the same spirit of local in- 
terest is predominant in the 
mural by Griffith Baily 
Coale, which represents 
George Mason, a member 
of the constitutional con- 
vention that adopted the 
Constitution of the United 
States, signing the bill of 
rights. This picture, which 
is more in the nature of a 
portrait than murals are 
ordinarily intended to be, 
occupies a position on a 


prominent wall in the hotel lobby. 
In many instances these mural paintings are not 
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only the embodiment of local historical events but they 
are not infrequently the gift of some local person or 
institution. At Uniontown, Pa., in the “White Swan,” 
there hangs over the mantel a portrait of Albert Galla- 
tin, second Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, presented by the Mountain Club, a social club 
of Uniontown business men, This painting was copied 
by a New York artist from the pastel by James Shar- 
ples, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

At York, Pa., at the “Yorktowne,” are three paint- 
ings of historical events of the Revolutionary War 
occurring in the neighborhood of York, the gift of 
Dr. C. P. Rice, President of the Community Hotel Co. 

The George Mason at Alexandria, Va., the York- 
towne at York, Pa., and the Queensbury at Glens 
Falls, are operating units of the American Hotels 
Corp., and like the Viking at Newport, R. I., the Walt 





Whitman at Camden and the Half Moon at Coney 
Island, have been financed through the organized effort 
of local citizens, after a campaign conducted by the 
Hockenbury System, Inc., hotel financialists, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

In an early issue we shall illustrate and describe 
another series of murals which in our estimation are 
among the most beautiful we have ever seen. 





OPENS NEW DRAPERY DEPT. 

_ B. Kay has opened another link in his 

chain of drapery departments in New England 
by taking over the drapery department of Alwin’s De- 
partment Store in Providence, R. I. 

Kay also runs the drapery department of the I. H. 
Morse Company of Worcester, Mass., and the Chali- 
foux Company of Lowell, Mass. 
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At the Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 1s a mural showing Champlain receiving the homage of the 
Indians. 
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EVER WONDERED? 


What is Camel’s Hair? What is Pineapple Cloth? How to Re- 
move Ink Stains from Mahogany. How Can the Elasticity of a 
Cane Bottom Chair be Restored? How to Take Bruises out of 


Furniture. 


Why Do Moires not Match? Can Large Figured 


Wall Papers Be Used in a Small Room Without Making the 
Room Look*Smaller? 


1. What is camel’s hair? 

All of the cloth called camel’s hair was originally 
made from the fine soft hairs which grow on a camel’s 
body, and in the decorative trade it is used much in 
the weaving of Oriental rugs. Camel’s hair now has 
become a trade name and most of the materials of 
medium price designated by it are made from high 
grade sheep’s wool. 

2. What is Pineapple Cloth? 

Pineapple cloth is a fibre material made from the 
leaves of the pineapple plant. It is very thin and stiff 
and although it takes vivid dyes and has when dyed a 
rather attractive lustre, because of its stiffness is not 
used a great deal in the decorative field. 

3. How to remove ink stains from mahogany 
table or desk top. 

Mix a few drops of spirits of nitre with a table- 
spoon of water and touch the stains with a feather 
dipped in this mixture. Immediately the ink spot has 
disappeared, the place must be rubbed with a wet 
cloth and dried, otherwise the nitre will leave a white 
stain which is hard to remove. 

4. How can the elasticity of a cane-bottom chair 
be restored? 

With hot water and soap of good quality wash 
the bottom of the cane thoroughly so that it is well 
soaked. Rinse thoroughly and permit the cane to dry 
in the air, after which the cane will be as tight and 
firm as when first used providing it is not too old or 
does not sag too much. 

5. How to take bruises out of furniture. 

If the dent or bruise is not too deep it may be re- 
moved in the following manner. Wet the bruised part 
with warm water and cover with a piece of brown 
paper doubled five or six times and soaked. Apply a 
hot flat iron until the moisture is evaporated and repeat 


this until the bruised section is raised level with the 
surface. 

6. Why do moires not match? 

Many. years ago, a home owner, after having pur- 
chased a quantity of moired silk rep to cover the walls 
of a drawing room, was greatly chagrined to find that 
in every panel that was wider than the single width 
of the fabric, it was necessary to have a seam that 
showed a mismatch of the moire. .% 

The method by which ribbed fabrics of all kinds 
are given a moire or watered appearance, practically 
precludes the possibility of there ever being duplicated 
figurations that would match. A moire appearance is 
imparted to fabrics in several different ways but prac- 
tically all of them embody a process in the finishing— 
principally that of passing the fabric, under pressure, 
between two rollers—one of which is engraved with 
diagonal lines diverging from the center. These en- 
graved ribs crush the rep as they are brought into 
contact, imparting meandering, bruised lines, which 
glitter in contrast to the unbruised body of the balance 
of the fabric. 

As the fabric goes through between the rollers, 
the pressure causes a fulling up behind the rollers 
which prevents the material from going through 
evenly and it is this lack of even and straight pressure 
that creates the irregularity of moire. Where two 
ribbed fabrics are run, face to face, between plain 
rollers the ribs of one crush the ribs of the other thus 
imparting a moire effect to each. 

7. Can large figured wall papers be used in a 
small room without making the room look smaller? 

If the pattern is of not too set a character, and 
the colors are not too deep in tone, paper of this kind . 
may be used successfully in a small room, especially in 
such a room, where the wall space is broken by more 
than the usual number of doors and windows. 
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STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE XI V—PRACTICAL WORKROOM OPERATION 


T different stages in our treatment of the neces- 

sary studies which we have outlined as being 
important for decorative students to undertake, we 
have mentioned the fact that it is important for the 
successful decorator to know the various essentials of 
workroom operation. 

As we have explained in previous references, it is 
not our thought that the decorator shall of necessity 
be a practical mechanic at furniture finishing, uphol- 
stering, drapery cutting, wall decoration, etc. ; but it is 
of extreme importance that he should know something 
of the processes relating to furniture finishing, uphol- 
stering, drapery cutting, wallpaper work, painting and 
the other mechanical trades whose efforts embellish the 
home. The more complete his knowledge along these 
lines, the better will he be able to com- 
prehensively take care of his clients’ 


student should know some of the processes of uphol- 
stering. He should know why linen webbing is 
persistently used by the finest manufacturers of 
upholstered furniture, notwithstanding the new metal 
spring supports that have been developed; he should 
know why certain pieces of furniture are adaptable for 
spring seats or spring backs while others are not; he 
should know the purpose and importance of the stitched 
edge, also the reason why certain types of furniture 
are buttoned and others are plain. He should have a 
general idea of how many yards of covering are re- 
quired for typical pieces of furniture and should be, 
approximately, able to determine the length of time 

necessary for the upholstering of average pieces. 
In the drapery field, where a greater variety of 
styles exist, he should learn something of 





needs and to avoid both for himself and 
in the interest of his clients, the technical 
pitfalls into which an uninformed sales- 
man frequently blunders. 

First of all, with reference to the 
finishing of furniture, his studies bol- 
stered, if possible, with. actual contact 
with finishing rooms, should comprehend 
the various methods of finishing em- 
ployed for different types of furniture. 
For instance, he should know that ma- 





hogany, walnut and rosewood obtain The Gemestor need sot be 


the processes of adapting drapery styles 
to definite interiors and should inform 
himself concerning some of the essentials 
of planning draperies, cutting and mak- 
ing up. Should his studies be of suffi- 
cient sincerity that he could himself plan, 
cut or execute a drapery, the knowledge 
a would be greatly to his advantage in 
assisting him to approximate satisfactory 
drapery schemes and the cost entailed. 
This knowledge would be of particular 
value in the event of redecorating for a 





a -penefical’ meclanic:: sad client, which involves the use and altera- 
their rich colorations by the application of | workman but it is of im- tion of existing draperies. Because of 
a filler, which fills the open grain of the sod oa peo cin be the fact that made-to-order trimmings 
wood, bringing it to the level of the wood _ knowledge of the processes are necessarily more expensive, it is ad- 
itself and so colored that it will be of the coe cae fnichion visable to have a thorough knowledge of 


same shade as the wood becomes when etc., etc. 


varnished and polished. To obtain a dif- 
ferent color or a darker color, the fibres of the wood 
must be colored independently of the filler. . Then the 
student must know what subsequent coatings are em- 
ployed and their purpose—whether shellac, varnish, 
hard oil, lacquer or wax are to be employed and why. 
He should know that a shellac finish, though quicker 
and cheaper than varnish and lacquer, is turned white 
by water and that, therefore, its application is limited 
to that of being an undercoating which must be pro- 
tected by subsequent waterproof coats. He should also 
acquaint himself with mechanical processes of colora- 
tion—such as fuming, oxidizing, etc., together with 
the effect and costs of rubbing down—either wet or 
dry—and the final polishing. 

With upholstered furniture, it is desirable that the 


the stock items—that is to say, cords, 
tassels, gimps, edgings, etc.—that are 
available in the average wholesale stock. 

If the student has mastered a certain degree of 
the skill of designing and planning of draperies, this 
knowledge will be of great value in permitting him to 
suggest stock materials, for by his manipulation of the 
designs with which he is acquainted in trimming stock, 
he can see plainly in many instances that the manufac- 
ture of special things will not be necessary. 

A knowledge of workroom practice also will be 
important for the decorative student to acquire 
because there is nothing more discouraging to a 
customer than to have a salesman discuss the mechani- 
cal side of a contract with a semblance of authoritative 
knowledge, and then, during the progress of the work 
to find out that the representation of what was to be 
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supplied by workroom service, has been entirely 
changed, due to inadequate information on the part of 
the salesman. 

The student should bear in mind that it is the 
function of a decorator to sell things that stay sold. 
The clerk of a store fills only a serving relation for the 
store by whom he is employed. He may or may not 
add thereto information of value concerning the ma- 
terial sold, but the principal thing in average cases is 
the selling itself. The decorator is more than a sales- 
man, and in some instances, his opinion may be worth 
more to a customer than the actual material supplied. 

It may be a little in advance of the times for us 
to suggest that the decorator has no need to be con- 
cerned about the size of his sales; that, in fact, he 
should draw his income from the service he renders 
rather than from the profit on merchandise, but we 
believe that the time is not far distant when the decora- 
tor will serve his clients largely on an advisory basis— 
just as the lawyer, the doctor and the architect. It is 
because of this opinion which we firmly hold, that we 
have sought throughout this entire series, to empha- 
size the necessity of “knowing” decoration. 

At no time have we implied or counseled that 
interior decoration is a dilettante pursuit, that it is a 
pastime for unoccupied moments or that it is a gentle 
diversion for those, who, free from the necessity of 
work as a means of support, take up the study of 
interior decoration as they would tennis, golf or bridge. 

The fact that many untrained, inexperienced ama- 
teurs in the decorative field are fortunate enough to 
obtain a certain decorative following and to achieve 
a certain degree of success is only an accident, and is, 
in many cases, made possible because of the ignorance 
of an uninformed public. 

As time goes on, it will be more and more difficult 
for the amateur to compete with the professional sc 
we have advocated a thorough ground-work of study 
in all essential, related lines and in the final installment 
of this series, which follows this, it is our purpose to 
lay out a course of action which is suggestively recom- 
mended to those who have become interested in in- 
terior decoration as a possible profession. 
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and hanging portieres, draperies, lace curtains, window shades, awn- 
ings, etc., described in the most complete and practical way. Festival 
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cloth covers, 10 x 13 inches. Price $4.00, postpaid. 

DECORATIONS AND RENOVATION OF THE HOME, by 
Arthur Seymour Jennings, F.I.B.D. A practical handbook for house 
owners and tenants, architects, decorators, and builders, with 14 
colored plates and many illustrations in the text. Price, $8.50, post- 
paid. 


EXPERT INTERIOR DECORATOR, by A. Ashmun Kelly. 


Second edition. A manual of reference for the expert and instruction 
for the inexpert. Treats on decoration of interiors of public and 
private buildings with water colors, fresco and simple calcimine work: 


Tiffany finish tapestry effects, relief work on gesso, etc. Price, $2.75, 
ostpaid. 

' EXPERT PAINT MIXER, by A. Ashmun Kelly. Designed for 
the use of house and structural painters, giving a course of instruction 
in the preparation of paints used for interior and exterior work, with 
directions for applying them and clear and helpful observations on the 
theory, nature and origin of color, descriptions of bases, pigments and 
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TIMATES, COSTS AN ROFITS—HOUSE PAINTING 
AND INTERIOR DECORATING, by F. N. Vanderwalker. 12mo, 
133 pages, 14 illustrations. Cloth, ink stamping. This new edition 
furnishes every detail needed to estimate on painting and decorating. 
It shows how to figure a profit on every job. It includes chapters on 
overhead cost, paint er management and shows a plan for a modern 
paint shop. Price, re gowns. ; 

FURNITURE MAKI G, by Ira S. Griffith, late President of 
Industrial Education, University of Wisconsin. For classes in high 
school woodworking. Includes 51 plates of working drawings accom- 
panied by perspective sketches, 38 of which emphasize joinery and 
13 emphasize cabinet work. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

GRAINING, ANCIENT AND MODERN, by Wm. E. Wall. 
Second edition, revised and improved. The most complete and pro- 
fusely illustrated work on this subject ever published. Contains over 
60 colored plates and numerous other illustrations, Price, $5.25, post- 


id. 

HOUSE DECORATING AND PAINTING, by W. N. Brown. 
88 illustrations, 5 x 7% cloth, 150 pp. Contents: Tools and appli- 
ances; colors and their harmony, pigments and media, ne leone of 
works, etc.; application of ordinary color; graining; gilding; writing 
and lettering; sign painting; interior decoration. Price, $2.25, postpaid. 

MIXING OF COLORS AND PAINTS, by F. N. Vanderwalker. 
Cloth. A new book on the theory, description, properties, harmony 
and management of colors. Color use and the mixing of colors and 
paints for interior decorating, house painting, arts and crafts, furniture 
and polychrome finishing. lso color formulas, paint mixing formulas, 
and painted color cards. With special chapter on the mixing of 
colored peietios inks. Price, de: gomee. 

MODERN CABINET WORK: Furniture and Fitments, by Percy 
A. Wells and John Hooper. A complete course in modern cabinet 
work, with over 1,000 illustrations. It answers every question in 
workshop peeetioe and explains all complicated problems that may 
arise as well as those simpler points suited to beginners. It is a source 
of original ideas and a practical aid in turning out creations of utility 
and beauty. Third edition, revised and enlarged, with new illustrations 
and diagrams. A fund of all-round information for architect and col- 
lector. Price, $10.25 Ros. 

: MODERN. DRAP RY SKETCHES. Compiled under the direc- 
tion of J. W: Stephenson, author of Cutting and Draping. A collec- 
tion of 72 original sketches embracing draperies for the home, the 
lodge, the theatre, the store, reproduced by a special process that 
resembles hand work. Each sketch is printed on fine water color 
paper, on one side only and caa be easily colored to simulate any of 
your own fabrics. Pages 8% x 11% inches, loose leaf in substantial 
portfolio cover, price, $5.00, (bound in book form) $7.50, postpaid. 

MODERN FURNITURE UPHOLSTERING, by John 
Stephenson. The most authoritative and complete instruction book 
ever published on the art of upholstering furniture. Over 1,000 illustra- 
tions. New and enlarged 1923 edition. Price, $6.00 pea d 

NEW HARDWOOD FINISHING, INCLUDING WOOD 
MANIPULATION, STAINING AND POLISHING, by Fred T. 
Hodgson, 12mo, 320 pages, 117 illustrations. Arranged in two parts. 
Part I gives rules atid methods for working hardwood with description 
of tools required, the methods of using, and how to sharpen and care 
for them. art II treats on the filling, staining, varnishing, polishing, 
gilding, enameling and finishing all kinds of woodwork. It also treats 
on renovating old work, repolishing, revarnishing and wood finishing 
generally. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 

PAINTING AND DECORATING, by Walter Pearce. A com- 
plete manual of house painting and decoration, including color and 
ornament. It lays special stress on such subjects as plain painting, 
color mixing, distempering, and the technique of decorating. The 
working painter and decorator will find it invaluable for quick refer- 
ence and suggestion. Four color plates showing color schemes of 
rooms and 30 illustrations in black and white, including original de- 
signs for decorative panels, arrangements of paper hangings, patterns 
for stenciling, staining, lettering, etc. Fifth edition. ctavo. Price, 
$5.25, postpaid. 

PAINTING TROUBLES AND THEIR REMEDIES, by An- 
drew Millar. These notes are arranged alphabetically, including dis- 
tempers, wall papers and hangings. Full of practical information. 
112 pages, cloth. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

PRACTICAL PAINTING AND PAPER HANGING, by Charles 
L. Young. Illustrated, 8vo, 500 pages. Deals in a technical way with 
the composition of paints and tradesmen’s materials, it has also sev- 
eral colored illustrations showing interior decorating schemes and 
color work. Price, $5.25 postpaid. 

PRACTICAL POLISHING AND STAINING, by A. W. Park- 
house. 7% x_10, boards, 128 pp. The author has set down in the 
form of a readable handbook, such practical hints as are invaluable to 
the polisher, and especially necessary to the cabinet maker. Price, 
$3.25 postpaid. ~ 

STAINING AND POLISHING, INCLUDING VARNISHING 
AND OTHER METHODS OF FINISHING WOOD, WITH A 
COMPLETE INDEX OF FIFTEEN HUNDRED REFERENCES. 
43 illustrations. The aim of this volume is to place before the reader 
full information in regard to practically a method of wood finisn- 
ing. In doing this the best known workshop practices have been 
followed. No good process, however old, has been ignored; at the 
same time, more recent methods current in present day polishing 
shops and adopted by expert craftsmen have, after careful examination, 
been included. Price. $2.00, postpaid. 

THREE HUNDRED SHADES AND HOW TO MIX THEM, 
by A. Desaint. For decorators, painters and architects. 100 plates, 
12 x 7, cloth. Each of the 100 plates contains specimens and three 
artistic shades. These shades are all numbered and their composition 
is fully given at the end of the book. Each plate is interleaved with 
grease proof paper. Price, $9.25, postpaid. é 

WALL PAPER AND WALL COVERINGS. HOW TO 
SELECT AND HANG THEM, by Arthur Seymour Jennings. <A 
practical handbook for decorators, paper hangers, architects, builders 
and house owners, with many half-tone and other illustrations, showing 
the latest designs. One 8vo, volume; fully illustrated. Price, $2.25, 
postpaid. 
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WITH TFHE BUY EES AND SELLERS 


Bropt—R. L. Brodt of the Bon Marche, Inc., 
Asheville, N. C., has had the gratifying experience of 
noting an 85 per cent increase in business. This 
almost unbelievable increase is not due, entirely, to the 
local prosperity of the section but is due in a large 
measure to his spirit of enterprise. Who but a live 
man would think of installing a spray-painting machine 
for the purpose of Duco coating special rings, brackets, 
poles and other fixtures to match the draperies? Inci- 
dentally, the same machine simplifies the changing of 
the color of willow furniture. In Mr. Brodt’s depart- 
ment, there are 11 columns (each with 4 special 
drapery treatments) and these 44 drapery examples 
are changed every month. These and other business 
promotion enterprises, enthusiastically carried out, 
account for the boosting of his normal gain of 60 per 
cent over the previous year to the 85 per cent quoted 
above. 

Comins—John E. Comins of the New York office 
of Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., is to be congratulated on 
the fact that he, last month, celebrated his 35th anni- 
versary with his firm. 

RicHarps—Professor C. R. Richards, director of 
the American Association of Museums and well-known 
in the trade for his excellent work in the stimulation of 
art in industry, has been quite ill with pneumonia. We 
are glad to report, however, that he is now out of 
danger and is rapidly recuperating. 

SmitH—L, F. Smith, who will be ieoneubeted by 
the trade through his many years connection—both as 
a buyer with L. S. Ayres & Co., of Cincinnati, and 
more recently on his re-entry into the field as a decora- 
tor, has established himself in Boston and also with a 
studio at Hyannis, Mass., under the name of Louis F. 
Smith, Inc. Mr. Smith, since locating ip the East, has 
furnished 10 houses at Oyster Harbors, as well as the 
Mayflower Hotel and Barnstable Inn. His Hyannis 
Studio is located on the Queen’s Buyway. 

Jounson, Kopret, Marx—tThe following new 
men have recently joined the staff of Barbe McKenzie 
Corp., and cover the territories adjoining their names, 


as follows: H. Russel Johnson, Chicago and North- . 


west ; A. Koppel, Central States; and R. Marx, South- 
ern States. 

BaLpwin—The many friends in the trade of John 
Baldwin, Decorator, of West Hartford, Conn., will 
regret to learn of his retirement, of which we were 
apprised in the following paragraph in a recent letter: 
“I have discontinued business and have retired after 
reading your publication for many years with pleasure 
and profit.” 

Jounson—Harold S. Johnson, who recently re- 
turned to the Coast in the interests of the National 
Fabric & Finishing Co., (Wilkes & Hoffman Dept.), 
advises that a new sales office for the firm was sched- 
uled to open Monday, October 4th, in the Postal Tele- 
graph Bldg., San Francisco, with a well rounded out 
sales organization to handle the trade in that territory. 

Henson—James C. Henson has been appointed 
buyer of the upholstery, rugs, luggage and novelty 
furniture of Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Henson has been employed by the firm for a num- 
ber of years and has been assistant in the departments, 
over which his promotion now gives him jurisdiction. 

Avpricu+—-Thomas B. Aldrich of J. H. Thorp 
& Co. has recently returned from an extended 
pleasure trip to the Pacific Coast.- He was much im- 
pressed by the building activity all through the State 
especially in fine residences. No section of the coun- 
try is growing more rapidly, though conservatively, 
and no section is demanding better quality of furnish- 
ings. 

WESTERVELT—M, R. Westervelt, formerly with 
Elms & Sellon, has joined the sales force of A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co. Mr. Westervelt will cover the Middle 
West, making his headquarters jointly at the mill and 
in New York. 

MizENER—Harry R. Mizener, formerly connected 
with the Scranton Lace Co., is now representing Zenith 
Mills, Inc., in the Southwestern territory which em- 
braces Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
pees illustration on this page shows the diagrams 
necessary to produce the patterns for the drapery 
shown on the opposite page. A study of the completed 
drapery will indicate that each curtain consists of a 
festoon section and a long section, which may be either 
tied back, as shown in the illustration, or left hanging 
in straight pleats. The solid line illustration on this 
page gives the shape of the top of the curtain, which 
must be extended vertically to whatever length is neces- 
sary. The dotted diagram shows the shape of. the 
center festoon and by increasing the quarter inch 
squares of the diagram to 3% inches, a pattern will be 
provided suitable in size for an opening 6 feet wide by 
12 feet high. 
TWO EXCELLENT INTERIORS 
W: SHOW in our duotone pages this month, two 
excellent compositions, the work of Barton, Price 
& Willson, Inc., New York. 
The room with the latticed side walls shown on 
page 128 is a breakfast room in a southern residence. 


The walls are ivory, the lattice, a jade green. The 
furniture is harewood with painted decorations. The 
wall panels are the work of a firm’s artist, in oils on 
canvas. 

The illustration of the large room on page 118 
gives an unusual warmth of color and cordiality, strong 
in the Tudor influence, the walls of rough plaster, 
with livable furniture in durable fabrics and sympa- 
thetic coloring. Through the open door at the end of 
the room, one has a view of the solarium. The whole 
aspect is livable and congenial, the colorings in tans 
and soft tones of old reds as a background to the blue 
of the velvet hangings and the blue of the rug. 





THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 

ie THE annual Red Cross roll call, which opens No- 

vember 11th (Armistice Day), the trade groups in 
our field are headed as follows: Furniture, Edward 
Nahon, of the Nahon Co., chairman; Upholstery, Geo. 
McGeachin, of Witcombe, McGeachin Co., chairman; 
and Interior Decorators, Wm. O. Barton of Barton, 
Price & Willson, Inc., chairman. 








































































































This month’s Drapery Pattern. See illustration on opposite page and text above. 
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AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBITION 
(Continued from page 101) 

show its influence, it is more a reflection than replica. 
This is particularly noticeable in the excellent work of 
Walter W. Kantack. 

We must also remark upon the beautiful pottery 
shown in some of the rooms, much of it designed by 
Mr. Holmes of Lenox, Inc. 





HIGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 111) 

As late as 1795, the only public conveyance to Bal- 
timore from Philadelphia, was by means of the mail 
wagon holding four rough benches without backs. 

The use of steam as a motor power for railways 
had by the year 1829 dawned upon the world as a 
possibility. The Baldwin Locomotive Works made the 
first engine that demonstrated what steam could do 
and this engine was exhibited by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society. By 1832, the first American engine 
was put into active service, and it is interesting to note 
the following advertisement which appeared in The 
Daily Advertiser : 

“The locomotive engine (built by M. W. Baldwin 
of this City) will depart daily, when the weather is 
fair, with a train of passenger cars. On rainy days, 
horses will be attached.” 

High Street was a great achievement. There were 
other houses that might have been constructed—the 
Betsy Ross house where the first American flag was 
made, the old Chew residence, the old Bartram house 
and the Wister house. 

But then when you consider that High Street was 
the work of a few patriotic American women, you 
wonder how they accomplished even so much. 

Other retailers, outside of High Street, made very 
interesting displays—N. Smellenburg & Co., Lit 
Brothers and Van Sciver & Co. 

The trade should appreciate what these 
firms did for with the exception of E. L. Man- 
sure & Co. and the wallpaper men, the trade 
was not in evidence and the broad subject of 
interior decoration was represented at this Ex- 
position mainly through the activities of a few 
retailers. 





FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 
hotel, theatre and apartment house contracts. 
They have capital to operate with. 
Speaking to an unsuccessful contestant 
for a big hotel job recently, we said to him: 
“How did you miss out on that contract?” 





Painted Bedroom by Herter Looms, Inc. and Col- 
laborators at the Art-in-Trades Club Exhibition. 


“How could I help it?” said he, “What chance did 
I have against a drygoods firm who bought $200,000 
worth of construction bonds before the building was 
ever erected?” 

Apart from financial advantages, most of the dry- 
goods firms have established substantial contract and 
decorative departments, and are well able to handle big 
work. And they don’t seem to interfere with the indi- 
vidual decorator who interjects a spirit of personality 
into his work. There seems to be room enough for all. 
The old-time buyer who thinks only in terms of clear- 
ance sales and bargains, is straggling along in the rear. 


¢ bugs is a firm out West doing an excellent business 
based upon the “exchange” policy. For many years, 
this has been practiced by the sewing machine and 
automobile people. It is a plan 
that has been done more or less 
in some of the cheap stores but 
in this case, it is a high-grade 
establishment, one of the best. 

They take your old furniture on appraised value 
and give you credit for the new purchases. This sort 
of thing is.done in England where new and second- 
hand furniture can be bought in many highly dignified 
establishments—and why not? The best of houses sell 
antiques and surely they are second-hand. ; 

There doesn’t seem to be much difference in the 
principle involved between the second-hand antiques 
and the second-hand moderns. 

It has been a great success with this western firm, 
but of course the furniture that they accept on the 
“exchange” basis is invariably high grade and they 
sell it to fastidious people. 

“You see,” says the western merchant, “the plan 


The “Exchange” 
Policy in Relation 
to Furniture 


has been quite successful in giving us straight leads for 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Dining room in the Washington House at the Sesquicentennial, Philadelphia. 








A COMPREHENSIVE RUG BOOK 

oe have been many practical books published on 

‘tugs dealing with the rug trade, but no book has 
more thoroughly gone into the subject of antiques than 
Wilhelm Bode’s “Antique Rugs from the Far East’ 
translated, with annotations by Dr. R. M. Riefstahl. 
Mr. Bode wrote this book as a European and Dr. Rief- 
stahl has added much material which will be of par- 
ticular interest to American collectors. He hasn’t gone 
into the detailed differentiation of rugs. He has not 
even localized the Persians. Sufficient that they are 
Persians ; but his research into the origin of the weaves 
and design characteristics is exceedingly scholarly and 
will be read with a great deal of interest by all those 
intimately concerned in the subject. Bode’s book is 
published by E. Weyhe, New York. 





CORNER CUPBOARDS WITH LINED BACKS 
— very interesting corner cupboards and china 

closets and dressers are being shown in the market 
now with the backs of the interiors lined with wall- 
paper of quaint and diminutive design. In the early 
Colonial days, they used wallpaper for the purpose 
where the wood was cracked and poorly finished but 
some of the pieces now on the market, reproductions 


of old Colonial pieces, are so well made and finished 
that it is an absurdity to line them. 


AN INTERESTING STORE OPENING 
dees announcement of the opening of the Goodan- 
Jenkins Furniture Co., in their new location, 724 to 
728 South Broadway, Los Angeles, is of particular 
interest to the trade because of the fact that the 
inauguration of this new store reveals a change of posi- 
tion of men well known to the upholstery fraternity. 
N. B. Dahl, formerly with Barker Bros., and late 
manager of the decorative department of Birch-Smith 
Furniture Co., both of Los Angeles, is the manager 
and consulting decorator. Charles P. McCullough, 
well known as an experienced furniture man on the 
coast, is manager of the furniture department and 
T. J. Carey, who has been with the Goodan-Jenkins 
Furniture Co. many years, is manager of the carpet 
and. rug department. 


The new store was opened on Monday, Septem- 
ber 13th. 








i RESPONSE to a very general interest in the subject, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art has reprinted 
Richard F. Bach’s address on “Museums and the In- 
dustrial World” given originally before the American 
Federation of Arts, May 19, 1920. 
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A NEW CURTAIN COMPANY 
Max Herman, formerly of the Crescent Curtain Co., 

Inc., of New York, has been made president of the 
recently formed Curtain Corporation of America. This 
concern is now showing its first line of novelty ruffled 
curtains, panels and bedsets at their new showrooms at 
30 West 26th Street, New York. The combined 
workroom and showroom cover a space of 75 by 100 
feet and occupy the entire eleventh floor of the build- 
ing. The telephone number is Watkins 8466. 

Mr. Herman is well known in the trade and will 
handle the line in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and the Middle West territories. Walter Fritz, 
with offices at 38 Chauncy St., Boston, will handle the 
line throughout the New England territory. Announce- 
ment of representatives for other sections of the coun- 
try will be made later. 





BENJ. BENGUIAT SELLING TO TRADE 
For the last twenty-five years, the Brothers Benguiat 

have been importing not only antique furniture but 
antique rugs, tapestries, damasks and church vest- 
ments. Benjamin Benguiat had a retail output for 
these goods on 57th Street and the goods have never 
been sold to the trade until recently. Now Mr. Ben- 
guiat is selling exclusively to the trade and has an 
extraordinary collection of old museum pieces and 
documents that as antiques would attract big attention 
in any stock. 


QUILTED DAMASKS AT THORP’S 

(QUILTED chintzes are nothing new but the continual 

struggle for “something different” in the trade has 
led to the production of quilted damasks, armures and 
other light-weight textures which are sometimes used 
for furniture coverings. The quilting is done on a cot- 
ton batting background, and the quilting itself consti- 
tutes a design upon the goods, gold thread outlining 
the design, perhaps in ogival form instead of the dia- 
mond shape. J. H. Thorp & Co. are showing interest- 
ing examples. 
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CHENEY BROS. SURVEY OF NEW ART 
(CHENEY Brotuers have just published an exceedingly 

interesting survey of the effect the French Exposi- 
tion has had upon their product. While showing a 
number of French examples, they show also illustra- 
tions of the things which they have produced and 
which were inspired by the study of the New Art. 
It is in brochure form, well worth preserving in the 
library of any decorator, because a comprehensive 
analysis by practical men. 





ALMCO GALLERIES OPEN 

Tue Almco Galleries recently opened at Number One 
Park Avenue, occupying floor space of approxi- 

mately 16,000 square feet. ‘ 
The showroom in which are displayed their full 
line of lamps, candelabras, wrought iron furniture, etc., 
was designed in the French spirit by Mrs. E. C. Rut- 
tenberg, wife of the President of the firm and was 


executed by the contract department of B. Altman & 
Co. 


REMOVE NEW YORK OFFICE 


F{FFECTIVE about October 15th, the New York sales- 

rooms of Oehrle Bros. Co. will be located in the 
Fifth Avenue Astor Building, 330 Fifth Avenue. In 
this new location, the complete line will be on display 
in most modern surroundings, in charge of Mr. M. 
Hamburger. 


NEW LINES OF CURTAIN FABRICS 


Hyman Jassem in his showrooms at 115 E. 23rd’ 

Street, is showing a comprehensive line of novelty 
curtains in a variety of patterns and colors. He has 
also on display an interesting collection of portieres, 
piano scarfs, and silk and plush lambrequins. 





CUT VALANCES AT ORINOKA MILLS 
Tue Orinoka Mills are bringing out a line of cut 
valances, edged and finished, to be sold by the yard. 
The goods are cut from 52-inch widths with the pat- 
(Continued on page 133) 














Photo by F. M. Demarest 


COLONIAL LIVING ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBITION AT THE 
; WALDORF 


Decorated by W. & J. Sloane and Collaborators. See text on page 99. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF EXCELLENT DECORATIVE COMPOSITION 


By Barton, Price & Willson, Inc., New York. 
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CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMISSION TO PARIS 


Appointed by the Secretary of Commerce to Visit and Report Upon the International Exposition of Modern 
Decoraiwe and Industrial Art in Paris—1925. 


HE work of the Hoover Commission and the 

recommendations of this Commission have been 
compiled, as stated in our last issue, and forwarded to 
Washington. It will interest the trade to note the con- 
clusions arrived at by C. R. Richards, the chairman of 
the Commission, reflecting the findings of the entire 
body. 

Although some paragraphs have been already 
quoted by us, we reproduce the conclusions in full as a 
matter of historic record. 

The movement as a whole is now making a very 
important contribution to the arts of decoration as 
related to modern life. 

From all appearances the modern movement has 
been accepted to such a degree by the French people 
as to insure its continued place in modern production 
in France and to establish it as the important note of 
design for the immediate future. 

The French creatiofs in many fields represent 
innovations of form and color that are too radical to 
be generally accepted by the American consumer, 

On the other hand, the productions in almost all 
fields abound in suggestions capable of being utilized 
in modified form in the American market. 

The creative designer is accorded a position of 
much greater importance and dignity in France than 
in the United States. One of the conditions of admis- 
sion issued by the Exposition authorities states that all 
objects should be accompanied by indications of the 
name of the artists creating the designs as well as 
those of the editor and manufacturer. The position 
of the designer was further recognized throughout the 
displays of the Exposition by mention in all placards 
and in the official catalogue. 

One of the great assets in the modern French 
movement is the considerable number of artist crafts- 
men of a high order of creative ability and technical 
skill. These men, often possessed of strong energy of 
character and exceptional intelligence as well as artistic 


ability, play a twofold part in the field of production, 
first by the quality of their own creations and their 
influence upon the public taste, and second by their 
reaction upon quantity production. In this second 
capacity they often serve as artistic pioneers and their 
successful achievements provide valuable suggestions 
for commercial production. 

The great attention given to instruction in the 
applied arts throughout the national, regional and 
municipal schools of France as evidenced by the dis- 
plays at the Exposition is one of the factors responsi- 
ble for the vitality and high quality of French decora- 
tive and applied arts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Coming to those considerations that relate more 
particularly to our own conditions, your Commission 
submit the following opinions: 

First, that the modern movement in applied art is 
destined to play a large part in the near future in many 
important fields of production throughout the western 
world. 

Second, that the nation which most successfully 
rationalizes the movement and brings its expression 
into terms acceptable and appropriate to modern living 
conditions and modern taste will possess a distinct ad- 
vantage both as to its domestic and its foreign trade. 

Third, that the movement will undoubtedly reach 
our own shores in the near future and unless we are 
to be entirely dependent in this juncture upon foreign 
talent, manufacturers, designers, and school authorities 
should take careful note of its course abroad and 
endeavor to initiate a parallel effort of our own upon 
lines calculated to appeal to the American consumer. 

Fourth, that the problem of developing a new 
quality of industrial design in America is very differ- 
ent from that in Europe. There the small establish- 
ment and small output renders variety in design com- 
paratively natural and simple as contrasted: with our 
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practice of mass production. In the latter case the 
expense of new patterns largely experimental in their 
nature, naturally tends to conservatism. This con- 
servatism is increased by lack of confidence on the part 
of American manufacturers as to the willingness of 
our public to accept new forms. These difficulties are 
real, but on the other side we cannot lose sight of the 
fact that the United States represents the greatest con- 
suming public in the world—one with the highest 
standards of living and one that is constantly availing 
itself of novelties in its household and business life. 
Furthermore, in no other nation are the facilities for 
transmitting new ideas to the mass of the people so 
highly developed, and in no other nation is the response 
so immediate when interest is aroused. 

As a nation we now live artistically largely on 
warmed-over dishes. In a number of lines of manu- 
facture we are little more than producing antiquarians. 
We copy, modify and adapt the older styles with few 
suggestions of a new idea. It is true that this practice 
of reproducing the older forms has been an invaluable 
education to our people. It is also true that the adap- 
tation of old motives when performed with intelligence 
and skill continues and probably will continue to give 
us a large proportion of the decorative manifestations 
acceptable to American taste. It would seem equally 
true, on the other hand, that the richness and com- 
plexity of American life call for excursions into new 
fields that may yield not only innovations but examples 
well suited to the living conditions of our times. 

On the other hand, the modern movement in in- 
dustrial art if approached intelligently and coura- 
geously by American manufacturers may well be the 
means by which our country will achieve a larger 
measure of artistic independence. If this is to come 
about and we are to develop something pleasing and 
rational in this new field, something that will keep in 
mind our traditions and yet renounce slavish copying, 
it must evidently be through our progressive indus- 
trial leaders. They command the best talent, possess 
the greatest courage, and exert the largest influence. 
If they can be inspired by the example of European 











nations to leave to some degree the fixed paths of our 
present practices and to venture with cautious courage 
into new fields, we may well reap real advantage eco- 
nomically and aesthetically from the modern movement. 

Conservatism in the field of applied art is with us 
often regarded as the best means of holding local mar- 
kets. It is manifestly not the way to protect us from 
the incursions of foreign competition or develop the 
possibilities of our own foreign trade, nor is it in itself 
the best means through which to develop an industrial 
art by which American homes may reach an expression 
truly appropriate to the social and living conditions of 
the twentieth century. 

Another conviction, arising not from the imme- 
diate study of the Exposition but from observations of 
commercial methods, is that the evils of copying and 
piracy of designs so prevalent with us exist also, 
though in lesser degree, in French practice, and that 
these conditions as well as those prevailing in our own 
country present a very strong argument in support of 
the enactment of a practical and easily applied law for 
the copyright protection of design such as is repre- 
sented by H.R. 12306. 

As has been suggested above, the problem of ap- 
plied art with us is very largely a problem of quantity 
production. In certain notable instances this problem 
has been successfully solved, and at the request of his 
fellow Commissioners, Mr. Henri Creange has pre- 
pared a paper upon this particular phase of the matter 
which is included with this report. 





GOOD YACHT DECORATION 

A* UNUSUAL type of decorative contract has been 

just completed by John F. Fay of Bridgeport and 
New York, in the furnishing of the equipment for the 
yacht “Nevada,” which has been built and equipped for 
D. H. Warner of the Warner Bros. Co., Bridgeport. 

In the furnishings of the yacht, which is 120 feet 
long and 20 feet beam, there was no restrictions as to 
expense, and some of Johnson & Faulkner’s very fine 
fabrics were employed. The color scheme of the cabin 
is cafe au lait with mahogany furniture, while the 
fabrics are of Spanish and Italian character. 
The draperies are of a Spanish Renaissance 
linen in green, burnt orange and apricot, the 
carpet -being gray. The main stateroom is 
treated with glazed chintz, the colors employed 
being blue, gold and green with a soft green 
carpet. The main deck is in willow green and 
black, using Alexander Morton & Company’s 
waterproof cretonne in a pattern comprising 
orange, yellow, black and blue. The stern seat 
on this deck has two huge cushions in the 
fabric with 14 large pillows to match. 





The Nevada decorated by John F. Fay of Bridgeport. 
See text above. 
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THE UNREASONING PREJUDICE AGAINST. VENEER 


NDER date of September 16th, the Federal Trade 
Commission issued an announcement which con- 
firms our opinion expressed in the September Upnot- 
STERER On page 96, that in the determination of the 
wording of its ruling on veneered furniture, the Com- 
mission had been badly misled. In this recent 
announcement the Commission reviewed the history of 
its action as follows: 

“A conference was held between representatives 
of the Commission and the retail furniture trade in 
New York City in the latter part of 1925. Certain 
rules regarding the marking and description of furni- 
ture were adopted at this conference and on January 
7, 1926, the Commission announced its approval of 
those rules. The rules are as follows: 

Rules for the Designation of Furniture Woods: 

I. Furniture in which exposed surfaces are of 
one wood shall be designated by the name of 
the wood. 

II. Furniture in which the exposed surfaces are 
of more than one kind of wood shall be desig- 
nated by the names of the principal woods 
used. 

Interpretation of Rules: 

1. Exposed surfaces mean those parts of a piece 
of furniture which are exposed to view when 
the piece is placed in the generally accepted 
position for use. 

2. The exposed surfaces of all furniture or 
parts thereof represented as solid shall be of 
solid wood of the kind or kinds designated. 


If veneered on the same wood, it may be 
designated as a wood of that particular kind. 
If veneered on a different wood, it shall be 
described as veneered. 

3. Cabinet woods, used for decorative purposes 
where the effect is solely to add to the artistic 
value, shall be named as decorations only. 

4: A wood popularly regarded as of lesser value, 
if its use is essential to construction, need not 
be named under Rule II, if less than a sub- 
stantial amount is used on exposed surfaces. 

5. A wood popularly regarded as of higher value 
shall not be named under Rule II, if an insub- 
stantial amount of that wood is used, except 
as provided in Interpretation 3, above. 

6. Designations shall be made in the caption or 
body of each particular description without 
qualification elsewhere. 

7. The word “Finish” to designate color, shall 
only be used as a description, following the 
name of the wood used. 

8. Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, 
labelled, advertised, or sold by retailers, it 
shall be in accordance with these Rules and 
Interpretations. 

9. Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, 
labelled, advertised, or sold, by manufac- 
turers, manufacturers’ representatives, job- 
bers or wholesalers, it shall be in accordance 
with these Rules and Interpretations. 





Since the last announcement of the Commission 32 
concerns have subscribed to the rules. These are as 


follows: 
Wales Smains Tis i oss ic csecs vas or eeaue Buffalo, N. Y. 
Banderof Chase Mfg. Co..............00..000: -:.. Oshkosh, Wis. 
West Coast Chair a Obs go'0 bebe Ohush canna Tacoma, Wash. 
Ce By: SO Wis os ae kaos 6k cated eno esenewel Cambridge, Mass. 
Hagerstown Table Works..................+++- Hagerstown, Md. 
Cogpeamt: Deemente COG .6 <0 cc. i'0i os 584s oo sbebudene vansville, Ind. 
Comer Gute ass ois bs cs aces > ¥aickupdaue ond Sheboygan, Wis. 
Soe Th. Os ov winins w ph vps.« reno \ oS 6a0senccben estdale, N. Y. 
The Schirmer Furniture Co..................0+: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Peerless Mattress Co....... pap eebe bie che -+++.,Lexington, N. C. 
THOMARBUEND: CRE CO. ioe 6 oon ceo ccscecv ete est Thomasville, N. C. 
Waynesville Furniture Co........--........e200: Hazelwood, N. C. 
ell bg — ngs So a ee Seep Statesville, N. C. 
Roaring River Furniture Co................ weno. © River, N. C. 
Liberty Chate Ce. oo oc iccay sce cncsccascccensvenape iberty, N. C. 
Tie Belokloy BERG, Coc BG i6 eos io civce hs cdicin er Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Delaware BP Saiahadis sc.» Swe don 6 at teaeweee elaware, Ohio 
~ 2, Geaineia: Chair. Cais: .60:000. sdk ckaseeee Wayland, N. Y. 
er errr re tee Greenville, Tenn. 
Morresville Furniture Co................0++.055 Mooresville Cc 
Tip Ce Boe ick ack sne'os os sdenencanecasonl Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Wellsville Upholstering Co........--......cceees Wellsville, N. Y. 
Sherrill-Green Furniture Co...................+. Statesville, N. C. 
ee, ee PR ee ot ee -»...Lenoir, N. C. 
A. FH. Wotan & Co., Babies cc. cen ett <<a con New York, N. Y. 
Silver Creek Case Goods Co..............+... Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K. Nicholson Furniture Co., Inc..............4+. Chase City, Va. 
PERO POMNND. Dai owe sac cebeset star ences Mount Airy, N. C, 
Willi SI vg tho oh os aa eeu tos aces St hoc eee Baltimore, Md. 
Elgin A. Simonds Co...........-. Shen e6 a kee Syracuse, N. Y. 
LMOOUE TE, Mliias\ob.cscee bean wie deuains ae LeRaysville, Pa. 
Hubbard Lumber Co...........--.. AS isa ceburenion Martinsville, Ind. 





concerns refusing to subscribe to the rules has been com- 
pleted and on July 27, 1926, the Commission issued com- 
plaints, charging the use of unfair methods of competition, 
against the following: 


Grand Rapids Furniture Co.................. Grand Mich, 
Berkey and Gay Furniture Co........--..... Grand Mich, 
Stow & Davis Furniture Co.................. Grand Mich, 
The Gunn Furniture Co................-0005 Grand Ra Mich. 
Grand Rapids Show Case Co..............++. Grand Mich. 
Pe Re Se ae arr ee Grand Mich, 
uce Furniture Co. and 

The Furniture Shops, Inc.............--. Grand Mich, 
CO DUO CO so Sis vnc S a nor ohana cuer a's Grand Mich. 
David E. Uhl trading as 

Grand ae Fancy Furniture Co........ Grand Mich. 
Vata Seems Bae Oy oa a6 55 cocci va wk tee oe Grand Mich, 
Pace MO © os ks onc vn eras oe ee a whee Grand Mich, 
Deena OB ib scndc ce eicacknceseves Grand Mich, 
Johnson Furniture Co. and 

Johnson-Handley-Johnson Co. ....----..Grand Mich 
Grand — I SABRE RARE Te es Grand Mich, 
Wm. F. Drueke and Albert F. 

Dickinson trading as 

William F. Drueke & Co.....:.......... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wagemaker Co: .......... bile enue Sona ...+.Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Standardized Furniture Co................... Grand Rapids, Mich. 
H. E. Shaw Furniture Co...........-.....5-. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Widdicomb Furniture Co................ Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Imperial Furniture Co.............002.seeeees Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Williams-Kimp Furniture Co...............:- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Paalman Furniture Co...............eceeee> | Rapids, Mich, 
The Cabinet Shops. ............00esscccecees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Furniture Studios, Inc.........:..-ssecccees Grand Mich. 
ee SER rye a ee Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The investigation of a considerable number of the 
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10. The above Rules need not apply to antique 

furniture.” 

The Commission Report of September 16th, also 
states that since February 1st, when the copy of the 
rules was sent to all manufacturers with the request 
that they advise the Commission of their position in 
the matter, 796 concerns had subscribed to the rules 
but that 67 concerns had refused. 

We are not familiar with the personnel and 
character of the 796 concerns mentioned and at first 
sight, it would appear that the 67 concerns, who have 
refused to subscribe to the rules, are hopelessly in the 
minority. It takes, however, but a very little super- 
ficial analysis of the list of names, published by the 
Commission, of firms who refused to subscribe to the 
rules they have laid down, to determine that this list 
comprises the majority of outstanding case-goods 
manufacturers in the United States. 

On the contrary, a list of 32 names, who recently 
became subscribers to the rules, is made up very largely 
of upholstered furniture and chair manufacturers, to 
whom the rules might be unobjectionable because of 
the fact that veneer and the process of veneering is 
not an important consideration in the furniture they 
produce. 

To our mind, The Federal Trade Commission has 
entirely missed the point of fairness in their discus- 
sion of the subject. The use of veneers in the case 
goods manufacturing trades produces neither fraudu- 
lent, deceptive nor inferior furniture. The finest case- 
goods furniture made in America employs veneering 
to enhance the beautiful effects of associated cabinet 
woods, and the fact that a large proportion of repre- 
sentative fine-furniture manufacturers refused to sub- 
scribe to the rules, is not an evidetice of stubbornness, 
as the Commission seems to think, justifying proceed- 
ings against these firms on the ground that they em- 





ploy unfair methods of competition, but it is, on the 
contrary, an evidence of the fact that the rule is unfair 
to the manufacturers of America’s finest case furniture. 

The unfairness of the rules lies in the paragraph 
of Interpretation No. 2, which requires manufacturers 
and distributors of furniture to describe their furniture 
as “veneered.” The very character of this paragraph 
indicates that its promulgators considered veneered 
furniture of the sort described to be an inferior prod- 
uct, and it is manifested by their attitude that, gov- 
erned by this fallacy of their own, they imagine they 
are protecting the public from being deceived in the 
purchase of veneered furniture. 

From a personal experience of nearly 40 years 
in the furniture business, the writer has definite 
knowledge of the impression created upon customers 
by the use of the term “veneer.” 

The general public, like the members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, believe that veneer is an evi- 
dence of imitation. The fact that this belief is wrong 
does not alter its harmful effect. 

The term “veneer” with its false interpretation 
not only wrongs the furniture industry by its blighting 
influence but, by misinterpretation, the public is de- 
ceived to its own economic disadvantage. 

Out of this controversy has come one scintillating 
fact—THE PUBLIC MUST BE TAUGHT THE 
TRUTH ABOUT VENEER. 

The obligation to do this rests, primarily, “of 
course, upon the manufacturers but in largest measure, 
it rests upon the furniture retailer. 

Had the retailers as a whole been as quick to 
discover the danger of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
proposal, the Commission would have been over- 
whelmed with disapprobation from retailers as well as 
wholesalers, but the apathy of the retailer has en- 
couraged the Commission so that only a small body of 
manufacturers is left to bear the brunt 
of the battle against an ill-advised and 
ill-considered government dictum. 

The UPHOLSTERER, which has 
stood always for the truthful presen- 
tation of merchandise, is compelled to 
side with the manufacturers and we 
hope that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will be eventually prevailed upon 
to reverse their ruling. We trust that 
the furniture manufacturers will unite 
with the retailers in a campaign to 
inform the public of the facts. 





Some very charming work is being done in 
the furnishings at the Hotel Sulgrave, Park 
Avenue and 57th Street, New York. The 
general trend is towards the English period. 
We show here a corner in a living room. 
This is the general type of furnishings by 
The Arden Studios, New York interior 
decorators. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Contimued from page 126) 


tern so designed that each valance presents a complete 
pictorial effect, f@rm to the width. 





L. C. CuAse & Co. is running a large night force as 
they are unable to catch up with their orders on 
Velmo. They have installed a restaurant for a one 
o'clock in the morning breakfast for these all-night 
workers. : 





THE factory facilities of the Style Curtain Co. have 
been increased by the addition of fifteen new ma- 


chines. They are now importing Bruge frame and 
Normandie lace panels. 





McMaunon & Cremins, INc., have established a Bos- 
ton office in charge of Harry Hunter, at 99 Chaun- 

cy Street, where their complete line of curtains. and 

piece goods were put on display on September 15th. 





A NEw upholstered furniture and drapery workroom 
for the trade has been opened at 344 East Thirty- 
fourth Street by Zoubek & Co. Mr. Zoubek has had 


(Continued on page 136) 











One of the many illustrations beautifully printed in color in a portfolio of samples issued by 
Marshall Field & Co. to advertise and aid A re naa in the selection of Colonial Drapery 
abrics. 














ae 











ENTRANCE FOYER OF THE PROCTOR CO’S SHOWROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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SAMUEL W. REYBURN DISCUSSES BUYERS 
(Continued from page 94) 

of the vocabulary of that good taste which makes for 

service. 

Let the business end of things and the merchan- 
dising of that stock be taken care of by the men behind 
the guns—the assistant buyers, office men, merchan- 
dise men, system men, advertising men—the commer- 
cial bunch; but you, you buyers, cast your eye around 
the trade and you will find that the buyers who are 
successful think in terms of keen discrimination. 

The better manufacturers of upholstery goods are 
realizing this change and doing everything they can in 
their production plans to anticipate the customers’ 
wants. A buyer who is alert in sensing the consumers’ 
view and is thoughtful in his planning is now listened 
to by the good manufacturer more than ever before. 





THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 

| Cede years ago, the Chicago Carpet, Upholstery and 

- ‘Drapery Association was formed. As the result of 
a united front on labor matters an unusual spirit of 
friendliness and co-operation among its members has 
been developed, and today the State Street stores and 
the one-man business house meet on common ground, 
each recognizing the good points of the other. A per- 
manent office is maintained at 11 South La Salle 
Street, and the officers and directors for the year be- 
ginning October 5th, 1926, are as follows: 

President, Arthur Shiverick, Tobey Furniture 
Co.; Vice-President, William E. Nunamaker, Eagle 
Window Shade Works; Treasurer, J. H. Wallovick, 
American Rug Co.; Secretary, F. O. Goerlitz, Associa- 
tion Business Manager; Directors, Charles Bisbee 
Mandel Bros.; W. E. Clarke, Marshall Field & Co.; 
W. E. Nesbitt, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; W. H. Reg- 
nery, Western Shade Cloth Co.; William Slater, Slater 
& Weber; Adolph Swartz, Wade Window Shade Co. ; 
Otto Weinfurt, Weinfurt & Co. 








The Queen’s Buyway, an interesting street in Hyannis, 
Mass. and in which is located its studio of Louis F. Smith, 
Inc., shown below. 


LOOSE CREDITS 
(Continued from page 95) 
mobile business was the principle of instalment buying. 
A survey based on the statistics of New York and 
Chicago (two of the most populous commercial cen- 
ters), shows that in the automobile businéss only 10% 
can be designated as instalment purchases; furniture 
22%; vacuum cleaners 12%; phonographs 11%; 
clothing 9%; investments 8% ; radio and books 5%; 
jewelry, washing machines, pianos, houses, real estate, 
each 3%; kitchen cabinets 2% ; and saxophones 1%. 

Disappointing as some of these percentages may 
be to popular opinion, they do show a heavy percentage 
of instalment buying on the things which suffer quick 
depreciation. When you compare the records of 22% 
of furniture sold, 10% of automobiles sold, 12% 
ment proportion of purchases, with only 3% as the 
proportion for real estate, houses and jewelry, it would 
seem as if we have still another evidence of loose 
credits in the actual operation of instalment buying, 
because the heaviest percentages are 
represented in connection with things, 
to which the appellation “secondhand” 
means a tremendous price sacrifice. 

In a former article, we laid bare a 
phase of business which we believe to 
be economically unsound. In this we 
have called attention to some of the 
weak spots in the system of forcing 
business expansion at the sacrifice of 
financial safety. 

In our next issue we will take up 
another type of dangerous business 
practice. 





The studio of Louis F. Smith, Inc. at 

Hyannis, Mass. At the top of this page is 

shown the quaint street in which this studio 
is located. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 124) 
our décorative department. When a woman of means 
comes in to order, with a proposition to turn in a lot 
of nice furniture because out of style or shabby, and 
we learn that she is building a new house and wants 
everything new in it or she is moving to a finer apart- 
ment, it is a tip not only for the furniture salesman but 
the upholstery man and the wallpaper man. 

“It has been a mighty good scheme. And we 
find, moreover, that good modern things that are 
second-hand have an outlet just the same as the old 
things second-hand, that we call antiques.” 

At Harrod’s, in London, they run a very active 
real estate department that leads also to a good deal of 
inside information. They know of prospective home 
furnishing and decorating long before the house is 
bought or the family has moved. They get into the 
real estate deal and on the inside with the eventual 
furnishing of the house in view. 





NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 133) 
many years’ experience with leading establishments in 
this line, as well as his associates. 





FrerRERA BROTHERS, importers of fine furniture and 
furniture frames, have opened a new showroom at 
231 East Thirty-fourth Street. They will also con- 
tinue their present establishment at 340 East Thirty- 
fourth Street. 
AN rnpication of business conditions is contained 
in the report reaching us through Harry Gold- 
stein, the New York agent, that the Wissahickon Plush 
Mills are running 24 hours a day. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM L. BorsTLEMAN 

— L. BorstTLEMAN, well known in the trade 
as an upholstery traveling man, died September 
26th. He was sixty-five years of age and for a long 
time represented Arnold, Constable & Co. and after- 
wards Stern Bros. Since 1924 he has been associated 
with Miller Brothers of this city. His son William 
travels for the Riverdale Mfg. Co. 





H. H. Topaxyan 

H H. Topakyan, well known in the oriental rug 

* field and at one time Consul General of Persia, 
died of a fall from the 17th floor of the Yale Club on 
October 13th. Mr. Topakyan was 62 years old and 
had been prominent and successful in the trade for 
many years. Of late years, he had not been very 
active. He had a wide acquaintance among rug collec- 
tors and was highly respected. 


BEAUTIFUL LINE OF EMBROIDERED 
BANNERS 

Sausiac & Son at their showrooms at 116 East 

* 27th Street, are showing an exclusive line of 

embroidered banners or baldequinos in a large variety 

of shapes and colors. These banners are popular for 

use against the plain walls of the Spanish and Italian 

interiors. This firm is also carrying in stock a com- 

prehensive selection of table scarfs made in a great 

variety of shapes and colors with designs in all of the 
popular styles. 

Mr. Coutard informs us that he has just closed an 
order to furnish all of the wall pieces and table covers 
to be used in The Breakers, the new Palm Beach Hotel 
which Herbert R. Stone is decorating and which is 
scheduled to open on the 15th of December. 





RUG LECTURES AT DEPARTMENT STORES 
pa UrBANE DILLey, the Oriental rug expert, 
announces that he has been engaged by Jordan- 
Marsh & Co. of Boston, Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia and Nahigian Bros., Chicago to deliver radio 
addresses and store lectures on Oriental rugs. 

Mr. Dilley has submitted a program of what he 
believes to be a series of talks which are not only inter- 
esting in themselves but possess for the public a real 
educative value and for the store a commercial value 
since by arousing interest in Oriental rugs in the public 
mind, the sale of these will be materially increased. 





A. WONDERFUL SPANISH EXPOSITION 
(Continued from page 113) 

In addition to the exhibits in the Spanish Pavilion 
and picture in the Palace of Fine Arts, Spain is rep- 
resented at the Exposition by extensive and imposing 
exhibits in the Palace of Agriculture, Food, Civic and 
Foreign Exhibits. This includes silk shawls, ancient 
and modern; fans in great variety, of many materials 
and designs; deep, hand-woven rugs and carpets, such 
as withstood severe use for more than a century; Span- 
ish silks from Valencia; period furniture, both genuine 
antiques and expertly made replicas wrought with old 
woods. The collection of ceramics which form an im- 
portant part of this exhibit is declared to surpass any 
of its kind ever assembled in this country. Tons of 
ornamental iron work, ancient and modern, supply 


marked contrast to displays of the most delicately 
wrought jewelry. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 
Hill Bros. Storage & Furniture Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., $500,000. To deal in furniture, rugs, etc. Wm. 
W. Hill, Mortimer C. Hill, James M. Hill, Ella W. Hill 
and Justice S. Hill. 
Washer Mercantile Co., Des Moines, Iowa, De- 


partment Store; $50,000. I. Washer, 3425 Kingman 
Street. 
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UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU. 


To following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this 
magazine who are interested in the replies to any of these 
questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 


1. Advise where rush seating can be made? 

2. Name of importer of Italian Trapunto pillows? 

3. Where can a hand-made wall tapestry, which is badly in need 
of being remended, be reweaved? 

C _~ Where can bias tape be purchased (wholesale) in New York 
ity 

5. What equipment is used in the manufacture of rufiled cur- 
tains? 

6. (2) Where can downproof material, heavily fleeced lined, for 
seat cushions and of a lighter weight for pillows, be obtained? (b) In 
making slip covers for box springs with a well, as for iron beds and 
straight sides for wood beds, where and how much should opening be? 
(c) How much opening should be left for mattress slip covers? 

7. Name of a Chicago or Philadelphia firm, to whom rugs may 
be shipped, to be dyed? 

8. Notify a firm carrying snap fasteners (%” in diameter) to 
send one gross for slip cover work. 


9. Trade name of heavy canvas, which is to be made in all 
colors and widths, suitable for floor coverings. 


10. What merchant markets an upholstery fabric sold under the 
name of ‘“Moquette’’? 


11. List of dealers or manufacturers of four poster beds. 


12. Where can duplicate parts—such as legs, backs, etc., used 
oe Sepeieiig--ahee reproductions in glass knobs and brasses, be 
obtaine 


13. Where can 45 inch sunfast organdy be obtained, which is 
listed as follows: Sample book No. 18A; monogram H. B. C, L. Co.; 
amet seaners in which interested, 1708 Syria, 1713 Copen and 1712 

aquer 


14. Advise where hitchcock chairs can be bought direct from 
manufacturers? 


15. Give name and address of people who make the “Protects 
Well” rubber cloth or a similar fabric? 


16. Advise who makes box springs (wooden frames). 
17. Where can frames be purchased for making fibre furniture 





on? ‘ 
18. Where can a glazed chintz (lattice pattern) be obtained? 
19. Who manufactured a rug called “India,” made in 1911 or 
1912; also who manufactured rug called ‘‘Kalliston?” 
z0. Where can Monks Cloth (72” wide) be purchased? 
21. Is there any way to put striped goods on the inside back 
of an old time sofa with circular ends and keep the stripes straight? 


22. (a) Explain precste of crazing paper or fabric to give an 
antique crackled finish for lampshades, screens, etc? (b) ame of 
someone in New York who will crackle materials or paper? 

23. Names of concerns who sell wooden stands for showing 
drapery and upholstery samples in a showroom? (These stands are 
about 4 feet high and front slopes.) 

24. Advise manufacturers of Tudor period furniture? 

25. Where can comfortables, ina fairly good quality, something 
that can be retailed for $10 and $20, be purchased? 

26. Concerns where cane, reed and willow nursery furniture can 
be purchased? 

27. Where can very inexpensive Colonial furniture—such as beds, 
dressers, chairs, night tables, drop leaf tables, etc.—suitable for a 
fifty room tavern, be purchased? 

_ -28. Recommend concerns specializing in good quality candle- 
wick bedspreads, or other novelty bedspreads, similar in character? 

29. Advise where cuts and designs for a slide, to be used as an 
‘‘ad” in theaters or a cut for newspapers, can be made? 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—MILL REPRESENTATIVE for cotton velours. 
Address “Cotton Velours,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, ten years selling for different 

mills direct to jobbers—Metropolitan district, also well 
acquainted with out of town trade. Seven years with Craftex 
Mills of Philadelphia. Jack Lesan, 104-15 Washington Ave., 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 


AGENT WANTED for line of imported drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics with satisfactory experience. Address “Czecho- 

slovakia,” care The Upholsterer. 

LARGE EASTERN UPHOLSTERY and drapery converter 
require wide awake resident men for Cleveland, St. Louis, 

Chicago, Kansas City, Seattle, Atlanta, Los Angeles, New 

Orleans; exclusive lines damasks, mohairs, cretonnes, tapes- 
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Special Notices 





tries, Only those with extensive experience among dry goods, 
decorators and furniture manufacturers need apply. Full de- 


tails kept confidential. Address “Large Eastern,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED FURNITURE DESIGNER. 

High grade man. One with living room furniture experi- 
ence preferred to take charge of research and designing de- 
partment of large concern. Good opportunity for right man. 
State age, experience and salary. Address “Furniture De- 
signer,” care The Upholsterer. 


RESIDENT SALESMEN, all territories open for capable 

man familiar with draperies and bedspreads on. commission. 
Direct mill representation having New York show room. 
Full commission paid on orders placed by transient buyers 
from territories allotted. Submit details. Address “Direct 
Mill,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOREMAN—experienced supervising large manufacturing 
furniture factory, seeks position. If interview is obtained 


results will follow. Address “Supervisor,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG WOMAN desires position to repre- 

sent out-of-town manufacturer of drapery line in New 
York sample room or territorial office. Addtees “Ambitious,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—THE S. P. BROWN CO., operating a chain of 

furniture, carpet and drapery departments, desire a capable 
assistant manager for the drapery and carpet departments at 
their Steubenville, Ohio branch. Must be a producer who 
knows how to get over-the-counter business and thoroughly 
understands contract work as well. Give full details to S. P. 
Brown Co., c/o The Hub, Steubenville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—WOODWORKING FACTORY—(furniture 

frames), old established and successful plant; modern fac- 
tory building; employing average of 20 men year round ; fac- 
tory now running to full capacity; profits range from $10,000 
to $15,000 a year and growing; equipped with the most modern 
machinery that se ys ig install; located within ten minutes 
car ride of Buffalo, N. Y.; $15,000 will handle deal. Lewis 


Business Brokers, 1002 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED SALESMAN calling on large department stores 

to carry India print and silk bed spreads as side line. 
Pacific Coast and Mid-West territories open. Address “Ori- 
ental,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED BY MANUFACTURERS and jobbers of un- 
fadable drapery and upholstery fabrics, young man to call 
on decorators, stores and hotels in New York City. Must 
have established connections; excellent opportunity for high 
grade ambitious young man. Write fully stating age and 
experience. (In confidence.) Address “Unfadable,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for New York State, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio to carry an extensive line of imported cretonnes 
and drapery fabrics in connection with other non-conflicting 
line. Address “N. Y. & Pa.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN to sell carpets. No knowledge 
about carpets necessary but must know the decorative trade 
or wholesale furniture trade. A man now or formerly with 
an upholstery house preferred. For a hustler who can show 
results there is an excellent future with a prospect of an in- 
terest in the business. Address “Carpets,” care The Uphol- 
sterer, 
WALL PAPER DISPLAY wanted—A multiplex fixture. 
Give full particulars: width, height, number of wings and 
price. Address “Multiplex,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY LINE wanted—on commission basis by 
salesman with large acquaintance with upholstered furniture 
manufacturers in Chicago and parts of Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio. Address “R. A.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN (37), fifteen years’ experience on the road and 
local desires to connect with drapery and upholstery fabric 
concern to cater to interior decorators, upholsterers, and de- 
partment stores. Hustler, reliable. Address “Road,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to the 
trade in Chicago and the Middle West to carry a strong line 
of imported cretonnes and drapery fabrics on a commission 
basis. No objection to other non-conflicting line. Address 
“cretonnes,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Fully equipped workroom for manufacturing 
draperies, and general interior decorations. Lecated in 
heart of Chicago’s business district. Established twelve years 
business in excellent standing. Sell because of death of 
owner. Address “Chicago,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT for upholstery depart- 
ment. A large Eastern manufacturer has splendid opening 
for a first class upholstery department superintendent. Must 
be an experienced executive, capable of efficiently handling 
men, apportioning work, supervising cutting and trimming 
forces, and getting results. This is a wonderful opportunity 
for the right man who is a hustler and can qualify. Details 
of past employment, experience and salary expected should be 
addressed quickly to “Hustler,” care The Upholsterer. 
DECORATOR (woman) with training and experience, here 
and abroad, wishes a position in New York, principal or as 
assistant. Fully capable of assuming complete decorative de- 
tails, Address “XX,” care The Uishelsadaee. 
SALESMAN WANTED—We are open for a high class 
salesman to carry a strong line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics in the South and Southwest. Must be well 
known to the retail and jobbing trade. Commission basis. 
Address “Commission,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Upholstery and drapery experience wishes to 
represent first class line of: yard goods in Boston and New 
England territory. References. Address “Boston,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED DRAPERY WORK- 
ROOM FOREMAN or cutter wishes to connect with a high 
class interior decorative house, North or Middle West pre- 
ferred. Best of reference given. Address “E. M. K.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED SALES- 
MEN with following to sell unusually attractive, popular 
priced and well known cretonnes direct from the manufac- 
turer to the retail trade, upholstery jobbers, and manufac- 
turers in West Virginia, Kentucky, Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri. Territory may be divided into units. Straight 
commission. Must have non-conflicting lines. Address 
“Units,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 25, experienced in upholstery and drapery 
fabrics desires position either selling or inside work. Ex- 
perienced salesman having called on department store trade. 
Address “D, E. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED who is now traveling Middle West 
to carry as side line high grade valances for store windows, 
high commission, excellent opportunity. Majestic Art Em- 
broidery, Inc., 3083 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WANTED at once by novelty curtain manufacturer, salesman 
well acquainted with trade in Chicago and the Middle West. 
Good proposition to one able to show results. Address “Good 
Proposition,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with wide acquaintance among the drapery 
buyers, of the Middle West desires connection with manu- 
facturer or converter. Best of sales record. Not interested 
in side line. Address “Kansas City,” care The Upholsterer. 





We have a position open requiring the services of a man 
between thirty and forty who would be capable of taking over 
the management and handling the details of a business which 
caters to Totesier Decorators and Drapery Departments. ‘ 

He must have had selling experience as part of his duties 
will include waiting on visiting clients. The position. requires a 
man familiar with lace curtains. and window draperies and he 
should have a knowledge of special order work. 

The business is an old established, but not a large one and 
the right man will find plenty of opportunity for advancement. 

Your reply, which should give full details, will be held in 
strict confidence. Address “Executive” care The Upholsterer. 








I WANT A FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 


to call on department stores and decorators with a better 
grade of drapery fabrics; splendid opportunity to the right 
man who must know the line and buyers in New York City. 
Come and see me, 


ALFRED L. LASEK, 105 East 17th Street 
New York City 











WE HAVE AMPLE SPACE 


for a medium priced furniture de- 
partment, giving one entire floor. 
Ours is a popular priced department 
store, and shall be glad to rent for 
a long term to a popular and 
thoroughly experienced furniture 
concern. Bannons, St. Paul, Minn. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., re paced the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 
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